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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: They shall hunger no ‘more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun strike upon them, nor any heat : 
for the Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall be their peapherd, 
and shall guide them unto fountains of waters of life; and God shall 
wipe away every tear from their eyes.—Rev. 7 : 16, 17. 


1. January 2.—The Ascending Lord ..,...... Acts 1: 1-14 
2. January 9.—The Coming of the Holy "Spirit wermey Tees: 
3. January 16.—Peter’s Sermon at Pentecost. . . . . Acts 2: 14-47 
4. January 23.—The Spirit of Life. ....... Rom. 8 : 12-30 

January 30.—The Lame Man Leaping .... . Acts 3 
8° February 6.—The Boldness of Peter and John . . . Acts 4: 1-31 
i February 13.—-Humbled and Exalted . . . . Phil. 2: 1-11 


. February 20.—The Christian Brotherhood at Jeru- 
salem (‘l'emperance Lesson) . J . Acts 4: 32to 5: 16 


. February 2 ee ee er ee Acts 6 
s March s. ft The Death of Stephen. ....... Acts 7:1to8:3 
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The Eyes of God 
By Ada Melville Shaw 


HE eyes of God run to and fro 
In all the earth : 
Far, where the latest world has come 
To blazing birth ; 
Near, where the swaying harebell droops 
Upon the hill, 
The eyes of God run to and fro 
At his high will. 


Deep—grave—sweet: eyes of holy love, 
They brood my child ; sd 
Hot flames of wrath, they cleave the night 
Of orgies wild ; 
The eyes that summoned life to break 
From womb unknown, 
That guard the time-long mystery 
Of death’s chill throne ; 
The eyes of God !—oh, level gaze 
That tests man’s soul, 
Watching in patience infinite 
The ages roll ; 
The eyes of God !—a fallen bird 
They hold worth while ; 
My Father’s eyes !—they rest on me 
And I may smile! 








Energy Through Rest 

Sleeping soundly is a large factor in success. 
Good sleepers are likely to be the best workers. 
When we remember that ‘‘ Business is not made by 
staying awake nights, but by keeping awake day- 
times,’’ we realize also that the man who keeps awake 
daytimes at his business must sleep as he should at 


night in order to be strong and capable. And what 
is true in the ‘* practical '’ world of affairs is just as 
true of the spiritual life, No follower of Christ can 
work with the effectiveness and the energy that his 
Lord wants him to have unless he is resting com- 
pletely in Christ also, ‘‘Staying awake nights"’ 
means restlessness where there ought to be rest. 
Effectively keeping awake daytimes is one result of 
proper rest. Christ calls us to absolute and complete 





and energizing rest in him ; and in Christ we can rest 
while we are most awake and active. The moment 
we accept his call to the rest of faith we shall have 
such energy from him as we can never know on any 


other terms. 
ax 
Our Building Operations 


We are saved so that we may build. Christ's 
work of salvation is a complete, finished work. Our 
work is incomplete, unfinished, and may be sadly 
marred or gloriously beautified according to our will. 

John Timothy Stone has given to his people 
three striking building texts for 1916. Here they are: 


** Ye are God's building. ’’ 

‘* Other foundation can no man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘* But let each man take heed how he buildeth.’’ 


When Christ is the foundation of any man's life, that 
man's life will last through eternity. But, oh, how 
different are the buildings, all founded on the safe 
foundation Christ, that we shall bring up to the in- 
spection of the Lord when we face him at his judg- 


ment-seat ! 


Mere. Kindness 

One whose citizenship is in heaven ought to be 
a good neighbor while on earth, It is a sad thing 
for a Christian to’ get the reputation of being so in- 
terested in spiritual matters that he has no interest in 
the evervday, earthly needs of those about him. A 
Christian man ‘who has recently returned from an ex- 
tended visit in toreign mission fields says that as one 
result of his trip he now wants to be personally more 
solicitous about little and ‘‘insignificant’’ acts of 


“ 


The Religion of Jesus, 


HE phrase ‘‘ The Religion of Jesus’’ has become 
a common one in the discussion of the last 
twenty years. In some way it has been caught 
at as if it provided a certain relief to troubled minds. 
The claims for personal devotion to Jesus himself 
have always been a source of controversy, and always 
will be. And it is in the hope of making this con- 
troversy less troublesome that men have conceived 
the idea that perhaps we can make a distinction be- 
tween Jesus the person, and the truths which he came 
to teach. The messenger is not always necessary to 
his message, men say. When it is delivered it can 
be dealt with as a thing in itself, and need not be 
complicated with the person who brought it. Per- 
haps thé truth which Jesus came to bring can be sepa- 
rated from Jesus himself : then we can fulfil his will 
by accepting his truth and be relieved of all these 
endless questions which certainly do hang forever 
about his person. Many a mind, honestly weary of 
the controversy about Jesus himself, has thought that 
we could do all that Jesus wanted if we should accept 
what he taught; that it was to teach certain truths 
that he came into the world ; and that if those truths 
could gain acceptance we should be doing substan- 
tially all he asks. 

There is something very specious about this claim 
to simplify the Christian life by leaving Christ out. 
Then, it seems, we shall get the very essence of the 
whole matter without being weighed down with its 
‘‘accidental’’ connections! The effort of science to 
disencumber a substance of all those other needless 
substances with which we find it connected is a con- 
stant and worthy one. Chemistry separates from a 
root or a plant everything except the very essence of 
it, and in the same way men have been earnestly and 
honestly at work to find out what they call the essence 
of Christianity. We all know, indeed, that many 








kindness to individuals. He found in the foreign 
field that the Christian missionaries who were doing 
that were having the most influence. It is bound to 
be so. We must never forget that ‘‘God is love,"’ 
and that ‘‘love... is kind.’ Another Christian 
man of world-wide responsibilities, who, one day, 
stopped and spoke a few words of sympathy to a 
worker in a humbler position about certain family 
needs, later on was amazed to find how those words 
had been remembered, and what a mission of help- 
fulness, all unknown to him, they had had. ‘* Who- 
soever would become great among you shall be your 
servant ; and whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your bondservant."’ 


x 


Have You Your Burden? 

Are we as heavily burdened as God wants us to 
be? Some of us are free from a sense of burden be- 
cause we have not freely offered ourselves to God as 
burden-bearers. One who was present at a Christian 
conference where God wrought mightily, and who was 
seeking to ‘‘pray through’’ as the Spirit directed, 
wrote to a friend later : ‘‘ ‘There were not many to whom 
God gave the privilege of waiting and watching in the 
praise due his Word, so the burden at times was very 
heavy, especially at the evening meetings. Yet he 
was always there saying, ‘Abide thou here and watch 
with me.’ Oh, what a joy it was with such a Com- 
panion.’’ Because there were few to bear the burden 
of intercession, those who accepted it found it heavier 
than it might otherwise have been. But it wasa bur- 
den to praise God for. There are many such thanks- 
giving burdens, close about us, for us to carry if we 
will. And if weaccept them thankfully, others will give 
thanks to God because we have done so. 


“ 


or Jesus Our Religion? 


things once thought to be essential to it can be cast 
away. There are forms and ceremonies and organi- 
zations and creeds which can be discarded, and still 
Christianity lives and propagates itself. Is there an 
essence of Christianity which may be put in some 
one principle which we can carry in our minds, free 
of all complications, and in so doing do all that Christ 
asks of men? 

Utterly futile is this desire of the human soul to 
get all the benefits Christ brought and the character 
he revealed and the destiny he opened without quite 
taking him himself. The desire for Christ coupled 
with a desire to get rid of him is the mark of many 
half-religions, It has been well said that the reason 
why men find it easier to believe in God than in 
Christ is that Christ demands a degree of committal 
which men like to escape. His claim is direct ; they 
would like it diffused. The effort to get all the good 
that is in Jesus’ teaching without getting Jesus him- 
self ends simply in torment. 

There is no such thing as a religion of Jesus which 
can be distilled out of his words, separated from him- 
self, and capable of becoming a redeeming energy 
apart from him. He himself zs our religion, and not 
something which he left behind him in the shape of 
principles. Some have tried to make a_ well-knit 
theology take his place, something that will obviate 
thé constant recourse to and fellowship with a living 
person as he moves about among men in the gospel 
scenes. But we cannot ask what is the essence of a 
friendship. There is no such thing, there is only a 
friend. There is no essence of a home; there are 
simply the loved ones in it. They ave the home. 
Men are trying to turn all the joy and relief of a liv- 
ing Lord and Friend back into an idea and an ab- 
straction. Yet the weary world has waited and longed 
for centuries for the time when their abstractions and 
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tien ideas should all be turned into a person, Isaiah 
had all the idea of a Christ, what we would call the 
essence of Christ, and he hungered for the Christ 
himself. 

Jesus is our religion. We cannot separate what he 
taught from himself, Without him his words do not 
have power, It is hi keener mental processes nor 
intenser study which reveal his truth, it is the deeper 
personal dependence upon him as a living Person : 
my Saviour. Men get to be better Christians, 
not from longer reflection on certain truths which 
Jesus taught, but from completer dependence upon 
himself. He was not the temporary exhibition of cer- 
tain modes of life and action which men might keep up 
of themselves when once they had been learned. He 
did not say that he Aad the life or the bread of life, 
but that he was the life and the bread of life. His 
teachings about conduct and duty are not Christian- 
ity ; his teachings about himself and our relation to 
him are. Forno one can ever obey Jesus’ ethical 
teachings, no one can ever do the will of God, until 
he has personally accepted and received Jesus Christ 
as his substitute for the penalty of his sin, and thereby 
his present Saviour and kife. 

It is probably due to some proud notion which 
makes us suppose that an idea or a principle is a 
higher thing than a fact, which accounts for this con- 
stant temptation to reduce everything to a thought. 
Amiel suffered from this tendency, and said once that 
‘‘action was but coarsened thought.’’ He might 
better have said that action was fulfilled and realized 
thought. We have an overweening admiration of 
philosophies built tier upon tier into a mighty struc- 
ture. But they cannot satisfy ; nothing but a person 
can. We do not find the apostles preaching the 
religion of Jesus and asking men to accept his religion. 
They preach Christ and they ask men to accept him. 
They do not say they have found the formula or the 
philosophy, but they have found him of whom Moses 
in the law and the prophets wrote. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


Lord Jesus, we would acquire thy kindly wisdom in 
dealing with our fellow-men. Impart to us thine own 
appreciative spirit. Put us in sympathy with others’ 
— Rebuke our self-righteousness. Purge our 

of censoriousness. Teach us to stand with thee 
i iieadls caaamaan tala ditecmemmntemes todos. 
Never let our hands be guilty of striking down enother, 
nor our tongues be defiled by calamny, or by 
sinister hints. Make us ever to tremble before thy stern 
command, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 











In his address on the new religion, or the religion 
of the future, which President Eliot gave some years 
ago, he stated that the religion of the future would be 
released from dependence upon any personality how- 
ever majestic, The implication was that the majesty 
of Christ’s person had dominated or been made to 
dominate the religion which He came only to teach, 
and that it had become, in consequence, weighted 
down with something which crippled it. We know 
that Christianity has at different times in its history 
become encrusted with ceremonies and superstitions 
which have nearly crushed out its life ; but that Chris- 
tianity should become encrusted by Christ himself is 
an idea which strikes at the heart of all our faith. 

All other persons may become tyrannies to us. 
Every other teacher and master may overawe and in- 
trude himself into the system he teaches until he has 
vitiated it. Christ cannot. His service is perfect 
freedom. The more we know of him the more 
emancipated we are. This great, permanent person 
is the Door to our own personality. It is he who en- 
ables men to be themselves ; instead of suppressing 
their individualities, he leads them forth. . Wherever 
he goes the dull monotony into which the world 
cramps itself is broken into glad variety. With every 
new apprehension of him the soul finds something 
néw. Jesus zs our religion. 





Are Musical Instruments Sinful? 


Does the fact that musical instruments seem to have 
originated from the children of the world (Gen, 4: 21: 
Jubal. +. was the father of all such as handle the harp 
and pipe’) condemn the use of them in our present day ? 
In 2 Chronicles 29 : 27 we read that musical instruments 
were ordained by David. Does that prove that the Lord 
is displeased with musical instruments when used by con- 
secrated singers ?—A SASKATCHEWAN READER, 

Evil men sometimes discover good things, Jubal 
as ‘the father of all such as handle the harp and 
pipe’’ (Gen. 4: 21) was of the sixth generation in the 
line of Cain, the unregenerate and accursed son of 
Adam. But it is interesting to note that some believe 
that the fact that the name Mahalalel : ho was of the 
third generation from the godly Seth, Cain's brother) 
means ‘‘giving praise to God"’ indicates that ‘‘ vocal 
music in religious services was probably eurlier than 
instrumental music among the Cainites,’’ 

However that may be, there is abundant evidence 
of God's approval, later on, of instrumental music, 
While the Children of Israel were on their wilderness 
way to the Promised Land, ‘‘Jehovah spake unto 
Moses, saying, Make thee two trumpets of silver ; of 
beaten work shalt thou make them: and thou shalt 
use them for the calling of the congregation, and for 
the journeying of the camps’’ (Num. 10; 2), .‘‘ Also 
in the day of your gladness, ... ye shall blow the 
trumpets over your burnt-offerings, . . . and they shall 
be to you for a memorial before your God’’ (v. 10). 

When Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, wanted to con- 
sult a prophet of Jehovah, Elisha was sent for and 
came into the king’s presence. The prophet said : 
‘*Now bring me a minstrel, And it came to pass 
when the minstrel played, that the hand of Jehovah 
cane upon him. And he said, Thus saith Jehovah,”’ 
—and he went on and gave God's message (2 Kings 
9 3.19. 06). 

When the sacred ark of God was finally brought in 
triumph by David into the city of Jerusalem, instru- 
mental music was a notable part of the proceedings. 
‘* And David spake to the chief of the Levites to ap- 
point their brethren the singers, with instruments of 
music, psalteries and harps and cymbals, sounding 
aloud and lifting up the voice with joy... . And 
David was clothed with a robe of fine linen, and all 
the Levites that bare the ark, and the singers, and 
Chenaniah the master of the song with the singers. ... 
Thus all Israel brought up the ark of the covenant of 





Jehovah with shouting, and with sound of the cornet, 
and with trumpets, and with cymbals, sounding aloud 
with psalteries and harps’’ (1 Chron, 15 :'16, 27, 28). 
The 16th chapter of 1 Chronicles tells more of ‘the 
instrumental music, and gives the wonderful psalm of 
thanksgiving by which ‘‘ did David first ordain to give 


thanks unto Jehovah’’ (v. 7); and then we are told ' 


(vs. 37-43) that the ark was left with full arrangements 
for the ritual, including ‘‘ trumpets and cymbals: for 
those that should sound aloud, and with instruments 
for the songs of God.”’ 

We know to-day that music, both instrumental and 
vocal, can with insidious effectiveness serve the cause 
of Satan ; and we know also that music can be made 
the expression of the outpourings of gratitude and 
praise and thanksgiving to God from Spirit-filled 
lives. The glimpses of heaven that we have in the 
Book of Revelation lead us to believe that there may 
be music there beyond all the most wonderful and 
precious that God has let us use to his glory in this life. 


> A 
That Blasphemous Civil War General 


I have taken ‘The Sunday School ‘limes for many years, 
and found more real good from it than any other Sunday- 
school help I know of. In your issue of October 30, on 
the lesson for November 14, 1915. ‘‘ Daniel in the King’s 
Court,’’ under the Pilot (Teaching Points), you refer to 
the Civil War general who said, ‘I've got the enemy 
— God Almighty can’t help him '’—and who lost the 
battle 

I have been teaching United States history for the last 
twenty-five years, and never heard of this before. Will 
you be so good as to give me the name and some of the 
details of the incident? ‘The reference is so apt and force- 
ful, but I could not make use of it without being able to 
give the reference if I were called upon to explain.—A 
SOUTH DAKOTA SUPERINTENDENT OF CITY SCHOOLS. 


I have been unable to find this.statement as used by any 
Civil War general, but reverting to the Revolutionary 
War, Major Patrick Ferguson, after having taken his po- 
sition at King’s Mountain just prior to that baitle,.is said 
to have made the remark that he held the position from 
which he did not believe the Almighty Himself could dis- 
lodge him. 

Did you get your history mixed in this matter? If not, 
will vou kindly give me some further information on the 
subject ?—A SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON MILLS PRESI- 
DENT, 


‘«Fighting Joe Hooker’’ was the man referred tc. 
He won distinction in the Mexican War, filled posi- 
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tions of honor and trust in California, was commis- 
sioned in the Northern Army after the battle of Bull 
Run, and eventually became a Major-General. 

That Hooker had self-confidence and a caustic 
tongue is seen from the remark he once made to 
President Lincoln : ‘‘1 was at Bull Run the other day, 
Mr. President, and it is no vanity in me to say I am 
sight better general than you had on that field.”” 
Gamaliel Bradford, writing on Joseph Hooker in 
‘‘ Union Portraits’’ in the Atlantic Monthly. of July, 
1914, says of that remark : ‘‘ Must it not have been, 
indeed, a man of power who could utter such words 
as that and actually make Lincoln believe them ?”’ 
For it was to this man that Lincoln, in January of 
1863, ‘‘confided the splendid Army of the Potomac 
and the salvation of the Union,”’ 

Mr. Bradford tells of the incident that was referred 
to in the Lesson Pilot of The Sunday School Times, 
He says of Hooker’s weakness: ‘‘Grand reviews, 
riding in gold and glitter, on equal footing with presi- 
dents and ministers, that splendid army in the spring 
sunshine set over against those starved and ragged 
rebels, engendered a confidence which would burst from 
lips not tutored to keep still.’’ He quotes utterances 
like these from Hooker: ‘‘The finest army on the 
planet.’’ ‘The operations of the last three days have 
determined that our enemy must either ingloriously 
fly, or give us battle on our own ground where certain 
destruction awaits.’” ‘My plans are perfect, and 
when I start to carry them out, may God have mercy 
on General Lee, for I will have none.’’ ‘‘ The enemy 
is in my power, and God Almighty cannot deprive me 
of them.,”’ 

Then Bradford tells of the testing of General 
Hooker's boast: ‘Corps after corps swept forward 
triumphantly into the Wilderness, and it seemed as if 
Lee would really be crushed, as the enemy had in- 
tended. But Lee did not propose to be crushed. 
He met the advancing battalions in a much more 
aggressive fashion than Hooker expected. ... The next 
day, May 2, Jackson with a large part of Lee’s army 
made his way through the woods across Hooker's 
front and past his right. Then, toward evening, the 
Confederates fell, like a whirlwind, upon the Union 
right. flank. , . .. The disaster was as appalling as it 
was unexpected, and it might have been much worse; 
if night, the fatigue of the Confederates, and the 
wounding of Jackson had not intervened. ... The 
[Norther n] Army was unconquered, but the General 
was beaten badly, and what was muck worse, the 

cause had received another crushing blow. ... All 
the valor of the North had been exerted once more 
and had utterly failed.’’ 

The article in the Atlantic Monthly from which 
these facts are given is a profoundly interesting study 
of its subject and of the strength and weakness of 
human nature. 

-— 


Why Help God to be Merciful? 


What would you say te a Christian who refrains from 
helping the Armenians—or azy of the sufferers of this 
awful period—on this plea: 

**God is able to stop it all in a moment, if he wants it 
stopped. He doesn’t doit. Why should I step in and by 
my act say to him, ‘ You are not doing what you should. 
I am more merciful than you. I will do what I can to 
relieve the awful situation.’ '’—A MICHIGAN READER. 





Such a Christian should answer the following ques- 
tions : Why would you reach dewn and snatch ‘up a 
little child who had fallen in the pathway of a run- 
away horse, if you were on the spot and could do 
this? Would it not be better to say, ‘‘God is able 
to stop that horse in a moment if he wants it stopped, 
He doesn’t do it. Why should I step in and by my 
act say to him, ‘ You are not doing what you should— 
I am more merciful than you—I will do what I can 
to relieve the awful situation’ ?’’ 

God in his love and wisdom chooses to do much of 
what he does for his “human children through the 
ministry of other human children, Just stop and 
think, for a moment, of the stupendous fact that he 
has actually chosen to entrust to his Church on earth 
the saving from the second death, everlasting punish- 
ment, of those who can be so saved only if the Church 
is faithful to its duty. The reasoning of this mis- 
taken Christian would at once stop the mouths of all 
who are now telling their fellow-men about the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. It is true that God could get along 
without the service of any of us. But God does not 
choose to do so. God wants us to be living incarna- 
tions of his mercy and love. That is why he asks us 
to help the Armenians, and the Jews, and the lost 
world, to the uttermost of our opportunity and ability. 
God forbid that we should sin against those for whom 
Christ died, by asking him to de for them apart. from. 
us what he can do for them only through us. 


See 
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= 7 Happened to the Card-Playing Soldiers 


And what three other soldiers did after singing ‘‘ I am included ” 





’ 


By Mrs. Ralph C. Norton 





teins 


IerURe to yourselves a long, low tent, perhaps 
pe seventy feet in length, rather poorly lighted by 
means of oil lamps, and this tent set down in 
an open field, three miles from the nearest town, and 
approached by lanes shrouded in inky blackness, 
through which our Y. M. C. A. motor crept slowly 
and fearfully. And then visualize, if you can, the 
scene that greeted our eyes as we pushed back the 
tent-flap and entered the scene of our evening's 
labors. Perhaps three hundred men gathered in this 
place, writing letters on Y. M. C. A. stationery. at 
the tables provided, drinking tea or coffee at the 
ome or playing games at other tables, while per- 
haps at the other end of the long tent a solitary sol- 
dier is punishing the piano, and the whole atmosphere 
of the place blue and stifling with the smoke of count- 
less cigarettes and pipes. 

But as we come in, all heads are turned our way 
and a cheer goes up, for has it not been advertised 
that two American friends from London are to be 
present this evening, and to give the soldiers that 
which they dearly love, a ‘*sing-song.’ 

So we move on to the platform, the place at the 
piano is vacated, and all chairs pushed up near to the 
place of. meeting, and the service is started. I fancy 
a member of the Salvation Army would feel thoroughly 
at home in one of our meetings, for I fear there is 
nothing of the staid and dignified about them. If 
there were, the men would remain just long enough to 
find that out for themselves. 


The British Soldiers’ Favorite Hymn 

First of all a chorus is sung, which they are encour- 
aged to learn for themselves, a chorus simple as to 
words and melody, as for example a little chorus 
newly written for them, of which the words are as 
follows : 


‘* Marching on, Marching on, 
Soldiers of Christ, we are marching on ; 
Marching on, Marching en, 
‘Trusting in our Captain, we are marching on.”’ 


In-an incredibly short time the men are able to sing 


it right lustily, then a volunteer is asked to come to . 


the platform: and sing it alone. It never fails that a 
main is willing to do this, and as he comes to the plat- 
form he is cheered mightily, and is quite a hero. 
Sometimes two or’ three offer themselves, when we 
have a duet or trio, as the case may be. 

After two or three choruses are learned comes a 
solo, which is almost always, ‘*Tell Mother I'll be 
There.’’ We have tried other solos, but none other 
so reaches them and so quiets them, and too, they 
know the chorus and love to sing it and whistle it, 


and I have never. in all my life heard music that , 


sounded sweeter than a crowd of soldiers whistling 
softly that old chorus, I know that song and its com- 
panion song, ‘‘The Glory Song,’’ might be called 
hackneyed, but they never become so to the soldier, 
and since Mr. Charles M. Alexander sang them into 
the hearts of the people of Great Britain a dozen years 
ago, they have taken their place beside the Moody 
and Sankey hymns in the hearts of these people. 

Then follows a short address, and then the appeal, 
which is just as direct and straight-out as it is possi- 
ble to make it. First, the men.are asked to lift their 
hands for prayer, and then after the prayer the men 
who have thus signified a desire to become Christians 
are given the opportunity to come out to the front and 
stand together while the ‘‘Way of Life’’ is made 
plain to them. I wish you might hear their voices 
ring out when they are asked if they will accept Christ 
as their Saviour and acknowledge him as such before 
their mates. The men who are lingering over their 
letters at the back of the tent hear the shouted ‘‘I 
will,'’ and I am not sure but what the officers in their 
mess near by could hear these men bearing witness to 
their acceptance of Christ. 

Such are the meetings we have been holding nightly 
in the training camps of Great Britain, where in 
two months we have seen over two thousand men de- 
clare themselves openly for Christ. Not always are 
these meetings held in tents, nor is the character of 
the men always the same, for some regiments are 
much rougher than others, but the meeting I have 
described is a fair sample. I might add that we find 
a more appreciative and responsive audience in these 


The six soldiers who were breaking the rules in the 
-¥. M. C. A. marquee by playing cards kept on 
playing in spite of Mr. Norton’s protest. The 
spectacular part those six card-players took in the 
service is typical of the unexpected things that hap- 
pen in these informal evangelistic meetings in which 
over 2,000 soldiers publicly confessed Christ dur- 
ing the two mouths previous to the writing of this 
article. The stories of soul-saving on this page 
Mes. Norton wrote during a Zeppelin raid on Lon- 
don, and bombs were dropped a block away during 
the writing. 








camps far away from the towns than we do in the 
Y. M. C, A. huts in the cities where perhaps the sur- 
roundings are much more attractive. 

At one hut, one of the finest we have been in, the 
leaders said to us, ‘‘In your meeting to-night, just 
seek to get acquainted with the men; don’t put any 
invitation, they are a difficult lot and will not enter 
into a service of this kind very heartily.’’ 

The hut was a really beautiful place, as many are, 
a most attractive place for men to gather at night, 
with fine grand piano, good pictures on the walls, a 
well-stocked library, and every convenience for the 
men, and there are many such attractive well-equipped 
huts, as well as the humbler tents or marquees of 
which I spoke at first. The hut was well filled, and 
contrary to expectation they gathered to the front and 
entered into the singing in a delightful way. When 
a man was asked to sing the first chorus alone, a tall 
Scotch soldier pushed his way to the platform and 
sang the chorus, which chanced to be 


**T am included, I am included, 
When the Lord said ‘ Whosoever,’ 
He included me.”’ 


He sang it manfully, if not altogether correctly, and 
when he had finished, instead of leaving the platform, 
he began to speak, in the midst of a breathless 
silence; 

‘«« Mates,’’ he said, ‘‘it is just six years since I found 
out I was included, and accepted Christ as my Saviour. 
To-morrow morning I leave for the front, and | shall 
try to do my duty, and shall hang on to life the best 
I can, but if death comes it is all right with me. 
Now, fellows, you may think you are all right, but if 
you haven’t accepted Christ you are on the brink of 
hell, and without him there is no peace or joy.”’ 

This testimony made a tremendous impression, and 
we followed it up by short talks illustrated with stories, 
and,.when the. invitation was given, for the spirit of 
the meeting was such that Mr. H. J. Lane agreed 
with us that we must put an invitation, close to a 
hundred came to the front to acknowledge their ac- 
ceptance of Christ. The first man to come marched 
straight onto the platform. 





The Gospel in the Trenches 


Including the men that Peter, the Flemish “ apostle of 
the trenches,” has interested in the distribution of Scrip- 
tures among the soldiers at the front, the Nortons now 
have some forty men doing this work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Norton are conducting the Evangelistic Campaign Among 
French and British Soldiers as representatives of The 
Sunday School Times, and gifts from Times readers are 
applied directly to the purchase of these Gospels and 
Testaments. 


Work for the Belgian soldiers has opened up in a provi- 
dential way, and one of the present plans is to. place a 
Gospel in the hands of every Belgian soldier. 


Mr. and Mrs. Norton will be grateful for the continued 
prayers of The Sunday School Times family for the sol- 
diers, and that they may be guided in their future moves 
in England: or in France. 


Articles from Mrs. Norton will continue to tell of the 


miracle-results of God's grace in the midst of man’s sin- 
blinded strife. 














‘I didn’t mean for you to come up here,’’ said my 
husband, ‘‘ but to meet me below."’ 

‘* But I want to make it known,"’ answered the sol- 
dier, and stood his ground, 

As the men gathered at the front the deep emotion 
they manifested was a thing never to be forgotten. 
At the close of the meeting, without any solicitation 
several of the soldiers came to the platform for a 
season of prayer with Mr, Lane, the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. 

A singular thing it was that three times in our 
meetings in the space of a week, that same thing 
happened, that a soldier would come to the platform 
to sing ‘*] am included,"’ and remain to testify to that 
fact, and in each case the effect on the meeting was a 
powerful one. They testified in each case with voice 
and body trembling, but in each case it was ‘the 
power of God unto salvation."’ 

I recall one night when, during the invitation, a 
soldier started from the back, —we thought to leave the 
hut by the side entrance, but instead he pushed his 
way the whole length of the hall until he took his place 
beside his mates at the front. It was at the close of, 
that same meeting that a fine-looking soldier standing 
near to the front said, when asked if he were a Chris- 
tian, ‘‘ Yes, I am glad to say I am, and here are three 
of my mates who have just decided, and I can tell you 
it has made me happy.”’ 

We talked with this man for a little as we stood 
there, and I shall never forget the last words he ad- 
dressed tous. ‘‘I have a wife and six little children 
at home,’’ he said, ‘‘ but as I leave for the front and 
realize I may never see them more down here, I 
have the joy of knowing that I shall see them all again 
up in heaven.’’ 

At another marquee where we held a meeting for 
the men of the West Kents Regiment, we had an in- 
teresting experience. The secretary was absent on 
that occasion, and some of the men had taken advan- 
tage of that fact and were playing cards in a corner 
at the side of the platform, as we came in to conduct 
our service. We knew it was against the rules of 
the Y. M. C, A., but a spoken protest did no good, 
so we went ahead with our meeting, and by the time 
the prayer was offered we heard the cards being 
gathered up, and from that time on they paid the best of 
attention. After singing a chorus, ‘‘ Everlasting Life 
is Free,’’ Mr. Norton had a happy thought. 


Heroes of the West Kents Choir 

‘You men,”’ he said, pointing to the six who had 
been playing cards, ‘‘come to the platform and sing 
this chorus for us.’’ 

A very little persuasion brought them, and they 
sang it well, and were dubbed the ‘*West Kents 
Choir.’’ Later on they sang another chorus for us, 
and were the most interested of all our listeners. 
When the invitation was given for those who wished 
prayer to lift their hands, one of the audience called 
out, **Look at your choir,’’ and every hand was 
raised ! And those men were the firs¢ to come straight 
out to the front and publicly confess Christ. 

Last night’s meeting was memorable. It was heid 
in a marquee such as I described in the first instance, 
and indeed I had that meeting in mind as I wrote the 
description. At the close after the men, scores of 
them, had come forward to make their decision for 
Christ, they lingered about the platform. Finally 
one man spoke up, ‘‘ We're off for the front to- 
morrow,’’ he said (we hadn’t known that previously), 
‘‘and I'm wondering if you wouldn't give us ‘God 
be with you till we meet again.’’’ Then we all sang 
that old song, and another prayer was offered for the 
safekeeping of these dear fellows, and reluctantly we 
left them. 

During the day we are visiting the hospitals of 
London, as we have time and strength, and keeping 
in touch with the Testament distribution in other 
places. We put the Testaments in the hands of each 
soldier in these camps that we visit, if they agree to 
carry and read them, and distribute them to the 
wounded men in the hospitals, and we have now 
three representatives in the Belgian army at the front 
who, there, are distributing the Word of God to their 
comrades in the trenches. Of these three perhaps 
some of The Sunday School ‘Times readers have read, 
as we have presented their letters in previous articles. 
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As I have said before, Peter, and Joseph (aged seven- 
teen, but with three wounds, and already a corporal), 
are both Flemish, from Antwerp, but they write good, 
if rather quaint, English. Pierre, aged 20, is a 
Frenchman from Brussels. None of them have seen 
or heard from their parents or friends since the be- 
ginning of the war, with the exception of Pierre, who 
has heard once. 

Peter writes on October 4 from the Belgian front : 


It is with much pleasure that I have received peri- 
odicals and books, for which thousand thanks. I 
distributed the ow ae Op sent me, and gave them 
te another company. ill you kindly send new ones, 
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please, for the other company? As soon as I have 
time I will write you a long explanatory letter — 
you how fond the men are of the Jittle booklets. 
do my utmost best, and speak to them about the 
other life. Even in the trenches I ‘‘ preach” the 
ospel, and they are so glad, dear Reverend. I feel 
it, and see it in their faces, and they don’t fear death, 
the men who de/zeve. Will you excuse this short 
letter, we are so busy, dear Reverend. I pray daily 
for you and your wife, and for all those American 
benefactors. May God bless you both. 
Yours for always, Perer Van K. 


So thé gospel is spread to-day where only our gifts 
and prayers can follow. 





Archeology’s Door to Joseph’s Story 


The romance of Egypt’s greatest prime minister 


> 





By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 








One of the most beautiful of ancient legends is the Bit le story of Joseph in Egypt.in  . 

the view of many critics. The student of Bible history who would know how much 

foundation such a view has must know arch.ology. With this article Dr. Kyle 

resumes his series upon the chief events of Bible history from the beginning in their 

relation to archeology’s discoveries,—a series that has been interrupted by a number 

of special articles. Dr. Kyle tells here how the three hinges upon which Joseph's 
history turns have been dug @p by archeology. 


e FTER centuries of circulation in Egypt, the tale 
picturing the triai of the virtue of a good youth, 
as we have it in the story of Two Brothers, 

passed over into Palestine, to be incorporated in the 

mosaic which has descended to us as the story of 

Joseph.’ 

These words of a distinguished Egyptologist are but 
a sample of that very prevalent and very curious atti- 
tude toward the Biblical narratives that always con- 
siders the sacred writer a plagiarist, or at best as only 
bringing an echo, if from any other source comes some- 
thing that sounds even a little like his utterance, how- 
ever anonymous and uncertain and even disreputable 
that source may be. 

I am going to say right at the outset that I do not 
believe that the simple, beautiful, straightforward, dig- 
nified and chaste romance of the great Prime Minister 
of Egypt, Joseph, is merely a deodorized version of 
the nasty, salacious harem gossip embalmed in the 
poesy of the Tale of Two Brothers, with all its mon- 
Strosities and iis lack of moral purpose. Are we to 
think that an Oriental nation can have only one harem 
scandal, that we are called upon to identify the only 
two that we possess! A clean, good story may degen- 
erate by passing through the minds and mouths of the 
base and vile; but when, in the history of literature, 
has it been found that the pure and noble-minded 
have gone to the cesspools of humanity to get stories 
and clean them up and perfume them and give them 
out for the moral uplift of the world! And when also, 
in the name of literature, have simple tales grown out 
of myths, except it be that scientific mythologists have 
tried to discover the original event out of which the 
myth has grown? The natural course is that myths 
grow out of plain stories, or merely figures of speech, 
not simple stories out of myths. 


Doubtful Evidence on Joseph 

Lincoln once, in planning with his law-partner for 
the conduct of a case, advised him that every case de- 
pendent upon evidence turns, like a door, upon two or 
three hinges, and that, in arguing before the jury, one 
should give special attention only to the evidence upon 
which the case hinges and so turn the case with the 
jury. There has been cited a vast deal of evidence, 
or things which some people believe to be evidence, 
concerning Joseph and his career in Egypt. Much of 
it is exceedingly interesting ; much of it, also, I wish 
I could be very sure were true, as that inscriptions ex- 
ist concerning him, that monuments of his career have 
been found, that even his tomb is known, in Egypt, 
and that he figures as one of the prominent nobles of 
the history of Egypt. But I am not going to exploit 
all this uncertain evidence, but rather find the hinges 
upon which the case turns and then see ¢f é¢ will turn 
upon them. 

So I will only mention in passing the uncertainty 
whether or not the place in Palestine called Joeph-el 
by Thothmes III bas any reference to the patriarch, 
and I will not dwell upon such doubtful evidence as 
that two inscriptions specially mention Joseph by name 
and one his wife, and still other so-called proofs that 
are but doubtful translations. Instead, I will turn 


special attention to three things upon which it seems 
to me the whole case turns, 

1. Joseph's day.—Does Egyptian history know any- 
thing of Joseph's day? May any time be found into 
which the story of Joseph fits, and that such a time 
as is possible for the Joseph of the Bible? The Bible 
narrative sends a Bedouin youth, the son of a great 
sheik, —indeed himself perhaps destined to be a prince 
among his people,—down into Egypt as a miserable 
slave boy, carries him through a strange, kaleidoscopic 
romance which sends him from the slave-block to the 
royal prison, then lifts him up from the prison to the 
steps of the throne and to the second chariot of the 
kingdom, marries him to a daughter of the priest of 
On, high priest of the greatest temple in the ancient 
world, makes him to be the saviour of * the world’s civ- 
ilization in a time of great famine, and the instigator 
of a most far-reaching economic system that gave the 
government a grip upon the welfare of the people not 
even yet wholly relinquished in that land. Was there 
ever a time when such things could find a place in the 
shifting fortunes of Egypt? 

When the Bedouin princes, Hag Shashu, —Hyksos, 
as Josephus called them,—dominated Egypt was just 
such a time, and it stands exactly at the place in 
Egyptian history required by the Biblical story of 
Joseph. All that we have learned in following the 
wanderings and the exploits of Abraham and his re- 
ception in Egypt contribute together to make Joseph’s 
day. 

From time immemorial, the tribes of the desert on 
the west and on the east of Egypt wandered about 
while their flocks and herds picked up a precarious 
living from the desert herbs and from the scant grasses 
of the few oases. They defended themselves against 
their enemies by the bow and arrow. The heavy 
armed troops of Egypt, carrying shields and swords 
and spears, battle axes and clubs, called these wan- 
derers in derision, ‘‘ bow-people.’’ Something, somé 
time, sent these vagrants from the east into the rich 
pasture-lands of the Delta of Egypt. . It was the 
famine, perhaps, or perhaps only the temptation that 
comes to all peoples, and which is more responsible 
than anything else for the migrations of men—the 
disposition to follow the course of least resistance and 
so find an easier life. 

‘These ‘‘ bow-people’’ determined to settle in Egypt, 
and so they fortified a great camp at Avaris ; perhaps 
also at other places, certainly at Tel el-Yehudiyeh, 
which, however, may have been Avaris itself. Here 
their camp has been found, surrounded with a great 
mud-brick wall one hundred and thirty feet broad and 
from ten to fifteen feet high, with sloping sides to the 
front in every direction for defense with their bows. 
In the ruins which they have left are found their 
scarabs, —visiting cards, so to speak, left by the an- 
cient Egyptians at the door of the modern world. 
They .are the Hag Shashu, Hyksos, the Bedouin kings 
of Egypt. 

At first these invaders had buta precarious foothold 
at their fortified camps in the pasture-land: of the 
Delta, but, in time, they gained ‘the rich territory 
round about them, took the capital itself at Heliopo- 
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lis, put to vassalage the princes of Upper Egypt, and 
continued their hatefet-demination in the fand fer aear 
five hundred years. At first their rule was a time cf 
barbarism, but later on they made great advances in 
civilization, the conquerors being in turn -conquered 
by the civilization of Egypt. Yet, to us, the whole 
period is historically the ‘‘ Dark Ages’’ of Egypt; for 
naturally enough the Egyptians do not celebrate their 
hated enemies in the monuments ; indeed, in their 
rage, they with their own hands destroyed nearly 
everything worth while that the Hyksos had ‘eft. © 

Now here is a time in Egyptian histery into which 
the story of a Bedouin slave prince who became prime 
minister would exactly fit. The Bedouin princes on 
the throne were hated by the Egyptians, were ‘‘abom- 
ination’’ to them, so that it was a risk to trust Egyp- 
tians about the court. The career of a young Bedouin 
prince found to be a slave of an Egyptian, for Potiphar 
was ‘‘an Egyptian,’’ would appeal to the court. A 
prince is a prince, however small his principality. 
When this young, unfortunate prince was attested by 
the wonder-working power of God with him, his ele- 
vation to high place at court presents no unlikely ele- 
ments. Here are the two parts of this first hinge. 

It only remains to say that the whole patriarchal 
story which leads up to Joseph, —the famine in Canaan, 
the descent of Abraham into Egypt, the royal dis- 
tinction shown him there notwithstanding his shabby 
treatment of the Pharaoh, a second famine in Canaan, 
where failure of crops is not an uncommon thing, and 
the coming of the slave boy Joseph to Egypt some 
1go years after his grandfather Abraham, leads up ¢o 
this very period in Egyptian history into which this 
story fits. The exact date B. C.'is much disputed, 
but there is almost universal agreement that this part 
of the patriarchal history belongs in the formershalf of 
the Hyksos reign. Thus the two parts of the hinge 
are brought together. It is evident that Joseph came 
at a time after the Hyksos had come into possession 
of the great capital, Heliopolis : for, otherwise, Joseph 
could not have been given the daughter of the ‘Priest 
of On for a wife. It was also at a time when already 
the sway of the invaders had extended over all Egypt, 
for he is represented as saving the people of the whole 
land, ' 


Were the Brothers Received Here? $i tercepe 

In 1912, I watched day by day as Professor 
Petrie with his band of diggers disclosed ‘the great 
Hyksos wall of the enclosure at Heliopolis which 
turned the great temple into a-citadel, conclusive evi- 
dence that the invaders had come into possession of 
the capital. Probably within this walled“ citadel 
Joseph held court and here received his brothers, 
and, at last, his father, when he had conducted: him 
in state from Goshen. 

It might seem that this hinge is so great ‘that the 


_ door would turn upon it alone, but there are two other 


hinges with which this one must de é Zine, else we 
have not found the door to this portion of history. 

2. Joseph's Egyptian name together with the name 
of his Egyptian wife.—Proper names are sometimes 
of much significance among us, where yet, for the 
most part, they denote nothing more than fancy, or 
parental pride in passing on an honored name in the 
family history. But at times the names of national 
heroes furnish ‘valuable chronological data. The 
future archeologist of A. D, 4000 will have no diffi- 
culty in identifying the period of American history at 
which ‘* George Washingtons *’ and ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
colns’’ became numerous, 

In the Orient, in ancient times, and almost equally 
so to-day, proper names are of very much greater sig- 
nificance. Different gods were popular at different 
times and in different places. Great events also, es- 
pecially if associated with religion, gave rise to pe- 
culiar names. Even yet in the East, when a man 
becomes a Christian or a Mohammedan he takes a 
new name, as to the saints is promised in the Reve- 
lation a ‘*new name’’. appropriate to their new dig- 


‘nity. The first Shulla convert, away up on the Sobat, 


in Africa, had already a Mohammedan name, because 
a quondam follower of the false prophet, but when 
baptized was baptized by his old Shulla name to link 
himself again with his people and commend Chnis- 
tianity, to them. Thus the Egyptian name of Joseph 
and the name of his Egyptian wife, by reason of the 
chronological indications, and of the event signalized 
by the name of Joseph, make another hinge upon 
which the Joseph story turns. Except it turn smoothly 
upon this hinge, it cannot be accepted. 

The name of Joseph’s Egyptian wife, Asenath, is 
not of so much concern to us, for such names occur 
all the way from the eleventh dynasty, before the 
time of Abraham, to the eighteenth dynasty, ‘long 
after the time of Joseph. Joseph’s Egyptian name, 
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Zaphnath-Paaneah, has been the subject of very con- 
ffitting statements by different scholars. One says 
mest positively, ‘*The type to which Zaphnath- 
Paaneah belongs occurs first under thé twentieth dy- 
nasty, in the thirteenth century B. C., and is frequent 
only under the twenty-second dynasty in the tenth 
century B.C.** Others place it not earlier than the time 
of. the prophet Elijah. Another is just as positive 
that the type of name occurs one thousand years be- 
fore this latter date. : 

Let us understand that this variance is not mere 
dogmatism, much less a disposition to trifle with 
facts. Alt this difference of opinion grows out of the 
various attempts to find the Egy ptian meaning of the 
name ‘‘Zaphnath-Paaneah"’ in the Hebrew Bible. 
This is an Byyptian name spelled in Hebrew letters. 
What will it be if turned back into Egyptian? The 
equivalency of Hebrew letters and Egyptian charac- 
ters is so difficult to make out, and manifestly was so 
im the ancient times, that here all the present diffi- 
culty arises. Now I am not going to try the patience 
of the readers of the Times with all the different 
Egyptian transliterations that have been proposed for 
these words, nearly all of which, though having 


something to-commend them, seem far-fetched, and - 


require letters to be dropped out or to have others 
substituted for them. There is one identification 
which is exact, letter.for letter, remembering that by 
letters consonants are meant, as neither Egyptian nor 
ancient Hebrew wrote pure vowels, except it be very 
rarely; 

Professor Lieblein proposes a transliteration into 
Egyptian which is equivalent to the Hebrew, letter tor 
letter. The Egyptian words thus formed mean ‘*The 
one who furnishes the nourishment of life’’ ; that is, 
«* The chief Steward of the Realm.’’ At the time of 


the publication of this identification, at least three - 


names in the royal line were known which were made 
up, with the significant part of this name of Joseph. 
These names were in the list of the Bedouin. Princes, 
the Hyksos, and these three reigned before the time of 
Joseph. What more natural than that,,.as in. the 


: Bible story, when Joseph came to the Premiership. he 


should be given a name so aptly portraying his service 
to the realm, and at the same_ time perpetuating. an 
henored name in the royal line. Thus the two_ parts 
of-this hinge are brought together and ¢ the door turns 


upon it. ’ 


“A Tombstone Boast 


3. Joseph's famine. —The last hinge. is not, lene i im- 
portant than the others: without the famine—such a 
famine—the whole Joseph story falls to the ground. 
A-few years ago, I looked long and carefully at an in- 
scription in a tomb in the cliff back of El Kab, in 


Upper Egypt. It was then so broken as to be in large 


part iHegtble. The name of the person for whom the 
tomb was made could still be read, one Baba. Many 
years before, Brugsch, the great Egyptologist of the 
last generation, copied: and published the. inscription 
as it then was. Among other events of a busy life, of 
which Baba boasts upon his tombstone is this ; ‘‘I col- 
lected corn as. friend. of the harvest god. I was 
watching at the time of sowing. And when a famirie 
arose, lasting many years, [ distributed corn to the 
city each year. of famine."’ This man Baba was a 
loeal official under Se-Kenen-Ra-Taa, 7/1, who was 
one of the Upper Country vassal princes under 
Apophis. One, of.the scarabs of this Pharaoh, his 
‘‘yisiting card’’. also, lies before me as I write. It 
used to be thought to have on it the name of Pepi of 
the sixth dynasty, but is now well known as a Hyksos 
scarab of Apepa whom the Greeks called Apophis, and 
whom George the Syncellus says was the Pharaoh of 
Joseph. His exact time is not known, but he came 
somewhere near the middle of the reign of the Hyksos, 
as did the rule of Joseph at Heliopolis. So here 
again are the two parts of a hinge, from the Bible story 
and from Egyptian history. When brought together, 
they exactly fit and the door turns upon them also. 

What country boy has not tried to make a box with 
hinged lid? There was no trouble with one hinge ; 
that always worked well. But hinges—ah, that was a 
different matter! How often they were not in line 
with each other and the lid would not turn on all at 
once! It is not enough to note, as we have done, 
that the story of Joseph turns upon each one of these 
hinges freely.. It is vastly more important that the 
time when a Bedouin slave could again become a 
Bedouin: prince was after the Hyksos came into pos- 
session of all Egypt, that the beginning of the use of 
names like Zaphnath-Paaneah was before this time, 
and the famine of Baba at this same period. Thus 
these three hinges are in line, and the story of Joseph 
turns upon ad/ of them at once. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Trenton campaign’s winning start under 
Billy Sunday's intense leadership 


Stopping the System for Billy 


By the Rev. Francis Paimer 





A Trenton !ayman of positive ideas had no use for Billy Sunday or his methods ; he 

would go once to hear him, but no more. He went to the opening service, and again 

in the afternoon, and in the evening. He gave his explanation in three words, and 

those three words also tell Trenton’s story after her first experiences with the fiery 
preacher of salvation through Christ. 


HE Pennsylvania Limited never stops at Trenton 
unless it be to accommodate the President or 
his Secretary of State. Billy Sunday, preacher 

of the gospel, was to come to Trenton from Winona 
Lake, Indiana, and the Reception Committee asked 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to allow the Limited to 
stop at Trenton long enough for Mr. Sunday and his 
party to alight. 

‘« We'll stop the whole system for Biily !'’ was the 
reply of the division superintendent. 

The reception of Billy in Trenton was in like spirit. 
From the moment he catapulted into the midst of the 
thousands that greeted him at the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion, it seemed as if the whole system at Trenton had 
stopped for Billy. Traffic stopped for half an hour. 
The railroad policeman, with nineteen years’ experience 
behind him, said it was the largest crowd he had ever 
seen in Trenton, and he estimated the number at 
tully ten thousand, Billy, leaning from his second- 
story window with Ma Sunday, said : ‘‘ Happy New 


- Year, Trenton. This is the greatest reception we 


have had in twenty years.’’ 

And more than a train and traffic stopped in Trenton 
for Billy. Fifty co-operating churches within the city 
limits—including all the Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and inmost of the Lutheran churches—had closed 
doors during the hours of the Tabernacle services, 
planning for worship in the local churches Monday 
evenings. 

But the stopping of the system at Trenton was 
only for a moment, and it is already under full steam 
of aggressiveness and action. Three great audiences 


, greeted Mr. Sunday on his first day in Trenton with 


a progressive record of attendance—eight thousand 
in {he morning, ten thousand in the afternoon, and 
thirteen thousand in the ev ening, on a cold and misty 
day with many perils of grip and pneumonia. Two 

well-drilled choirs of fifteen hundred voices each are 
in commission to lead the singing at alternate services. 
Churches are closed only in the matter of Sunday 
services and independent action, their members and 
ministers being merged in one great force of singers, 
ushers, personal workers, and co-operating agencies 
for the extension of the work in all parts of the city 
and surrounding communities. And with the fifty 
city churches are associated a hundred and twenty- 
five churches reaching from Bordentown to New 
Brunswick and the limits of the Arnwell Valley. 

The audiences that attended the opening services 
were quite typical. There were those who were ready 
to respond to anything that Mr. Sunday might say or 
do. There were those who were in a challenging 
mood and needed to be taken captive by Billy. Ex- 
pectancy was, however, written on all faces, many 
looking for an acrobatic, pugilistic, slangy exhibition 
of Billy’s well-known prowess in these directions, and 
others ready to respond to what they knew was in- 
spiring in this picturesque and breezy man. 


Reading Billy Sunday’s Mirror 

Billy did not disappoint his audiences, for he put 
plenty of action into his sermons, with his character- 
istic flow of words in perfect torrents, his belligerent 
attitude of arms and body-as he saw the forces of evil 
rising as fighting enemies against him. And with 
pent-up fury and energy, and once with uplifted 
chair, he fiercely attacked those imps of darkness, 
who seemed to be assaulting virtue and truth and 
godliness ; and, taking his audiences captive by his 
eloquence, he carried them with him through the ex- 
periences of astonishment, conviction, amusement, 
and sober appreciation of the great truths he was pre- 
senting to them. When he scathingly denounced sin 
in some of -his terrific arraignments, denunciation 
was featured in the faces of his audience. When. he 
ridiculed the foibles of society and the inconsistencies 
of hypocrisy, one could see contempt clouding the 
countenances of men and women all through the vast 
auditorium. When he extolled Christianity and the 
influence among men of the Christian faith, religious 
fervor and praise were reflected in many faces, and 
when he exalted God as earth’s omnipotent Ruler and 


the individual's safe Guide, sober thought was written 
on the faces of all. There was no trail hitting yester- 
day, but there was a responsiveness manifested that 
seemed ready to express itself had the opportunity 
been given. 

The universal expression of wonderment and de- 
light and captivating influence was to be heard as 
people were leaving the tabernacle, and many who 
came with acknowledged prejudice and -antipatliy 
went away acknowledging their change of attitude 
and conviction, 

One gentleman known to the writer had expressed 
himself as opposed to Mr. Sunday,-—as having ‘‘no 
use for the man or his methods."' He would go once 
to hear him, he said, but only once. He was present 
at the morning service, again in the afternoon, and 
again at night. To a friend expressing his surprise 
he said, ‘* This is the third time to-day. All there is 
to say about it is, he’s got me."’ 

Mr. Sunday's three sermons on the opening day 
were direct messages to Christian people. In the 
morning he presented the truth of the Holy Sprrit as 
a‘ person in the Godhead and a power in the indi- 
vidual who realizes himself as an instrument in God's 
hands, and that the great sin of the church of the day 
is ‘‘egotistical seif-content.’" In the afternoon he 
dealt with the church as God's army, a force of volun- 
teers, ‘‘God'’s Grenadiers,"" as he called them, ir- 
revocably committed to the oath of allegiance ; and 
he called upon churchmen ‘‘to honor the name Chris- 
tian or disown it.’’ In the evening his sernion was 
against ‘‘ the sins of society,’’ and was a call for com- 
sistency of conduct in accordance with the acknowl- 
edgment of Christ as Lord. The inconsistencies of 
Christians, corruption in public life, the idleness and 
frivolity of women, the criminality of mothers in fail- 
ing to safeguard their daughters against the com- 
panionship of unprincipled men, and other laxities 
in social life, were the subjects of scathing attack. 


Breezy and Pungent ‘‘ Sundaygrams ”’ 

These strong and pertinent themes Mr. Sunday 
presented in no ordinary: fashion common with speak: 
ers. He shot them forth in sentences breezy and 
pungent and vivid and hot, punctuated with pugilistic 
gesture and an intensity of action, yielding only when 
his face would break into the winsome geniality of 
his smile. One judges him best by hearing his own 
sentences. Here are some of the good things he said 
yesterday : 


Too mauy people just play at religion. You are 
afraid you'll stir the Devil up. I'm afraid I won't 

God's army is not made up of conscripts. God's 
army is made up of volunteers. God doesn’t want 
any man that has to be forced, 

Stand by the preacher when he puts up his dukes 
to fight the forces of hell. 

The church-member is God's soldier to save the 
world, which is going to hell so fast that it breaks 
the speed limit. 


Hypocrites in the church? Yes, and in the lodge, 
and at home, Don’t hunt through the church for a 
hypocrite. Go home and look in the glass. Hypo- 
él Yes. See that you make the number one 
ess. 


I despise the traitor. I like to see a man who can 
stand up and give battle to the Devil. 

Wherever the Apostle Paul went he had either a 
revival or a riot. He was on the firing-line for Jesus 
Christ for years and never once dipped his colors. 


The trouble with America is the lack of moral prin- 
ciple. Moral principle is Christianity worked out in 
life. 

I can tell more about you by trading horses with 
you on Thursday than I can by hearing your *‘Amen” 
at the prayer-meeting Wednesday night. 

Some ee are so tight that if you ask them to 
sing ‘‘Old Hundred" they will sing ‘‘The Ninety 
and Nine” and save one percent. 

Society will sit in some swell home and play bridge 
whist all day for a cream pitcher. Another crowd 
will sit in a beer saloon with a greasy pack of cards 

(Continued on page 4o) 
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Shall We Use “Business System’ in Prayer Habits ? 


What methods in prayer bring the great results ? 








By the Rev. W. Graham Scroggie 





F WE who profess to belong to Christ were to 
make frank confession of our experience in the 
secret place, we might, perhaps, most fittingly do 

so in the words of Bishop Hall, ‘If God had not 
said, ‘Blessed are those that hunger,’ I know not 
what could keep weak Christians from sinking in 
despair. Many times, all I can do is to complain 
that | want him, and wish to recover him,’’ 

If this be true of a very large proportion of the 
people of God, and we fear it is, then we are face to 
face with the explanation of our flabby faith and fruitless 
service, One of the greatest mistakes that a Christian 
can make is to imagine that increased social or spir- 
itual activity can be any compensation for the lack of 
secret communion with God. A prayerful life is 
always a powerful life ; and a prayerless life is always 
a powerless life. 

If we cannot pray aright, we really can do nothing 
aright ; but how slow we are to believe that. We 
find a spiritual law at work in the uniform experience 
that the more we pray, the more we need to and 
want to; and the less we pray, the less is the desire 
todo so. The same thing is true of Bible study and 
Christian service. There are very many quite con- 
scious of all this, and desirous that this state ot things 
shall give place to a life of joy and power in God and 
with men, but they know not how the change may be. 
brought about. 

Well, surely the first thing must be a confession of 
failure: ‘‘we know not what we should pray for, 
neither how we should. pray, as we ought”’ ; and then 
with trustful heart we must make request of the.Lord, 
as did the disciples of old, ‘* Lord, teach us to pray.”’ 
In reply to such confession and request will come the 
answer, ‘‘After this manner therefore pray ye."’ 


What Do You Find Time For? ; ' 

It is about the manner or method of prayer that I 
wish ‘to say a little, ° in the hope’ ‘that that which has 
been of inestimable value in my own’ life may prove 
to be a like blessing in the lives of some others. Of 
course, prayer is a thing of the spirit, and no method 
can be of any avail which does not fully recognize 
that fact. We must pray in the Holy Ghost, with all 
prayer in the Spirit who himself maketh intercession for 
us. That is the mystical and fundamental fact, but, in 
order to its becoming a happy and abiding experience 
with each of us, we must co-operate with the Divine 
Spirit in ways reasonable and essential. Two of the 
most important of these are : Time and Method, 

Without “me for prayer, nothing can be accom- 
“plished ; and yet not unfrequently men excuse or 
explain their lack of prayerfulness by saying they 
have not time. ‘There's time for business, time for 
pleasure, time for social and Christian service, but no 
time for that exercise which would give to all these, 
and other things, power and effect. 

Daniel prayed three times a day, and David, it 
would seem, seven times: and we cannot read the 
Gospels with any care and not be impressed with the 
fact that our Lord's was a life of communion with 
the Father, 


** Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of his prayer,’’ 


The simple fact is, we must find time for prayer, or 
we shall perish : we must regard it to be as essential 
to our souls as is our dinner daily to our bodies, 
For every child of God some time each day must be 
reserved for private communion with him; and we 
can better afford to drop’ anything in the day’s pro- 
gram than that. What time that should be, or how 
long, no one can judge for another, as circumstances 
so widely differ ; but that there should be some such 
time, is not a matter of opinion, but an unquestion- 
able necessity. Robert Murray McCheyne has said, 
‘«T ought to spefd the best hours of the day in com- 
munion with God. Itis my noblest and most fruitful 
employment, and is not, therefore, to be thrust into 
any corner'’ ; and we know from his biography that 
it was his habit never to see the face of man until he 
had seen the face of God. To take time out of prayer 
to put into service is a bad investment; but on the 
contrary, if the most of us took a portion of our 
service-time and put it into our prayer-time we should 
find that the gain was enormous, 


If we ran our businesses or our homes as system- 
atically as we run our prayer-activities, most of us 
would be bankrupt or homeless. The giants of 
prayer never gained success and power in this chief 
business of the Christian by haphazard methods in 
prayer. One of the younger leaders in England’s 
Christian life, prominent also at the Keswick Con- 
vention, W. Graham Scroggie, will tell in a series 
of articles about the ‘‘ method in prayer "’ that gets 
results. The unfolding of the five great parts of 
prayer, and how they are to be used, will lead you 
into surprising discoveries if you have never thought 
of making your prayer habits as systematic as your 
business habits. 








But what about those who do give time daily to 
prayer and yet derive no appreciable benefit from it, 
and to whom it is no delight? Dr. Phelps described 
this experience in a graphic way when he said, ‘‘Are 
there not many ‘closet hours’ in which the chief 
feeling of the worshipper is an oppressed conscious- 
ness of the absence of reality from his own exercises ! 
He has no words which are, as George Herbert says, 
‘heart deep.’ He not only experiences no ecstasy, 
but no joy, no peace, no repose. He has no sense 
of being at home with God. The stillness of the 
hour is the stillness of a dead calm atsea. The heart 
rocks monotonously on the surface of the apes thought 
of God, of Christ, of Eternity, of Heaven,’ 


** As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean,”’ 


That this is actually the experience of many: cannot 
be questioned ; neither can we doubt that large.numé 
bers of these deeply deplore the fact, 


supreme joy, to which, through all the hours of the 
day, we shall look back and forward? Surely this “is 
God's purpose for us, and surely it is worth any effort 
to attain. 

Assuming the prerequisites of time, and a heart 
and mind in adjustment with the will of God, the 
most important thing in the prayer-life is'to have a 
right method ; and we are convinced that it is for the 
lack of this that so many fail and become discouraged. 
Our conception of what prayer is has been pitifully 
narrow. For the most part it has been limited to 
asking things from God, and even within that limita- 
tion the things asked have not been always the highest 
and best. What we need is a real vision of what 
prayer is ; and such a vision will come to us only as 
we bring the Bible and our prayer-life into intimate 
relation. Too long have prayer and Bible study been 
divorced, and with sad results. What God has joined 
together we should never have put asunder. His 
word to us and our word to him are vitally related in 
his purpose and must be vitally related in our 
practise. We are exhorted to «take the Sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, praying 
always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit,’’ 
and again, we read of what is ‘‘sanctified by the 
Word of God and:prayer.’’ In the Bible God speaks 
to us, and in prayer we speak to God ; and, although 
it is an instinct of the human soul, apart from revela- 
tion, to pray, how to pray can be learned only from 
the inspired Word. 


Two Errors that Kill Prayer 

The outstanding need of the Church is twofold—a 
knowledge of God through his Word, and power with 
him in prayer. Books simply abound on the subject 
of prayer, and yet how rare a thing is the effectual 
practise of it! And why? Are there not two errors of 
which the people of God stand in danger—the one, of 
knowing the Bible intellectually without being con- 
cerned to know it experimentally : and the other, of 
striving after the experimental in prayer in either ig- 
norance or neglect of its mental aspect and: require- 
ments? These are opposite errors which should be 
avoided. One might have an excellent knowledge of 
the context of Holy Scripture, and at the same time 
be blind to its divine Beauties, and ignorant.of its di- 
vine power, because his. knowledge is of the. ** letter,’* 
and not of the ‘‘spirit.’" In our, study of Scripture 


But how. may ' 
it be corrected ? how may our quiet time become a: 


something more than mental process is needed, and 
that is divine illumination. But when we come to the 
subject of prayer, the former error is generally reversed ; 
that is to say, we look to the Spirit of God tor some 
illumination, some message or vision while we tarry 
on our knees before him, with the common result that 
our thoughts are scattered and slow, and our soul is in 
a state of perpetual unrest so that, accomplishing noth- 
ing, we become weary, disappointed; and discouraged, 
and our prayer-life becomes forced and unnatural. 

Is not this state of things to be accounted for in part 
by the fact that we neglect what may be called the 
mental means of prayer? Our whole being must enter 
into the ** business’’ of prayer, and our being is not all 
‘theart’’; there are also ‘‘mind’’ and will.’’ Bishop -° 
Hamilton, of Salisbury, used to say that ‘‘no man was 
likely to do much good at prayer who did not begin 
by looking upon it in the light of a work-to'be pre- 
pared for and persevered in with all the earnestness 
which we. bring to bear upon subjects which are, in 
our Opinion, at once more interesting and most ° 
necessary.”’ 

This must mean that our entire being is brought 
into action in the work of prayer; an action which 
shall far remove us from that sleepy and often senti- : 
mental reverie which we are wont to regard as ‘of the'' 
nature of true devotion. 

The Mind must be at work : 

‘«] will pray with the understanding."’ 

The Heart must. be at work : 

‘* My:heart panteth after Thee, O God !"’ 

And the Will must be at work : 

‘« T will not let Thee go, except Thou bless me.”’ 

And. this will be very much the order of action, so 
‘far as we may distinguish order in the varrane ai of our 
souls. v4 

Plainly then, we. .niust have a. mental bese ‘for 


Prayer; upon ‘that the leart’s longings*will rest; and''” 
these longings the will must keep together and urge- « 


until they are satisfied. I fear that it is precisely for 
lack of such a mental basis that prayer’has become to 
thousands quite a wearinéss, and an utter failure. But 
all that'may be changed. 


George Muller’s Prayer Discovery. 

We turn, therefore, to the Bible to learn what prayer 
is, and, also, to make it the medium of our thought 
and utterance. This latter point is most important, 
and determines the order of our devotions—not prayer, . 
and then the Word, but the Word, and then prayer ; 
the former being the medium through which the latter 
is conceived and expressed. The importance of this 
is witnessed to by one who knew more about prayer as 
a practical power. than most Christians can claim to 
know. George Miiller of Bristol has written thus on 
the subject :— 

‘It has pleased the Lord to teach me a truth, the 
benefit of which I have not lost, for more than four- 
teen years. The point is this: I saw more clearly 
than ever that the first great and primary. business to 
which I ought to attend every day was, to have my 
soul happy in the Lord. The first thing to be. con- 
cerned about was not how much I might serve the 
Lord, or how I might glorify the Lord; but how I 
might get my soul into a happy state, and how my 
inner man might be nourished. For I might seek to 
set the truth before the unconverted, I might seek to 
benefit believers, I might seek to relieve the distressed, 
I might in other ways seek to behave myself as it be- 
comes a child of God in this world ; and yet, not being . 
happy in the Lord, and not being nourished and 
strengthened in my inner man day by day, all this 
might not be attended to in aright spirit. Before this 
time my practise had been, at least for ten years pre- 
viously, as an habitual thing, to give myself to prayer 
after having dressed myself in the morning. Now I 
saw that the most important thing I had to do was to 
give myself to the reading of the Word of God, and . 
to meditation on it, that thus my heart might be com- 
forted, encouraged, warned, reproved, instructed ; and 
that thus, by means of the Word of God, whilst medi- 
tating on it, my heart might be brought into experi- 
mental communion with the Lord. 

‘¢I began therefore to meditate on the New Testa- 
ment from the beginning, early in the morning. The 

(Continued on page go) 
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Is Your School Getting and Hoiding Young People ? 


Why -Sunday-schools must reach the sixteen-to-twenty-six class and 
how it is being done successsully in some schools 





Sixteen -to Twenty-Six | 


HERE must be early and vital attention to the 
young people in the Sunday-school, or there is 
‘trouble ahéad forthe church. One does not need 

to be'pessimistic in order to say this with great em- 
phasis. 

A church is as dependent upon young people as a 
tree is upon new growth, as milch cows are upon calves, 
as soil is upon rotation of crops. Ifa tree has no ade- 
quate new growth for two years itis as dead as though 
it were in a petrified forest. A cow cannot be milked 
fo" long unless she is renewed in her milk giving by 
young life, and corn will in a few years kill the richest 
soil in thé world.” 

The church is stupid beyond description that places 
its confidence on adults, however saintly or wealthy. 

Modern forestry bases its science as much upon re- 
tiripg trees as soon as they cease to grow as upon the 
supply of young trees. Growth is no more indispens- 
able to a forest than toa church, 

Listening to sermons ‘does not, necessarily, contri- 
bute to growth; and a Sunday-school with small chil- 
dren’ and adults does little for a church unless there is 
a generous supply of youth from sixteen to twenty-six. 
Without them the church is a girdled tree. 

So far as church life’ and projected efficiency are 
concerned, the size of a Sunday-school is ot no appre- 
ciable account, but the’ relative nuniber of persons from 
sixteen to twenty-six is of inestimable importance. — If 
there are not one-half as many from sixteen to twenty- 
six as from six to sixteen the church should be sent to 
the hospital. 

Every church report should give the percentage of 
the one to theother. No Sunday-school report that 
fails’ to make this clear is worth the ink used in the 
writing. You can make good ensilage out of uneared 


corn, but itis never-projécted beyond that year, never: 


produces more corn. 

The church has no occasion to worry over socialism, 
the ‘lax observance of the Sabbath, or the irreligious 
spirat of the times if it keeps its own young people 
studving the truth intelligently and reverently from 
sixteen’ ‘to twenty-six, but it has cause for fasting and 
prayer for three’ hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, regardless of the size of the congregation, the 
weatth of its treasury and the size of its benevolent and 
missionary contributions, if there are not at least one- 
half as many in the Sunday-school from sixteen to 
twenty-six as from six to sixteen. 

No -matter what it costs, no matter how great the 
sacrifice elsewhere, the church and the Sunday-schoo! 
must find some one, or some way, to build up the 
young ‘people’s department of the Sunday- school — 
A. E. Winship, Litt. D., LL: D., Boston, Mass. 


“ 
An Experiment with the Young’ Men 


N ONE Sunday-school in a small city a yeung- 


man had been elected superintendent who was 

exceedingly - popular, especially’ among’ the 
younger people. He was a worker in the Y. M. C. A, 
and-connected with the Sailors’ Mission. 
given all his leisure, which was considerable, to work 
for these boys and young men. The central thought 
in all his efforts was, ‘‘ Save the young men by young. 
men.’ And as he directed his attention to the needs 
of the Sunday-school, he gave prominence to this 
idea’ by using young men, and even boys, for teach- 
ers. As class after class came into the main school 
from the Primary Department, teachers would be ap- 
pointed for them not over twenty years of age, some 
even sixteen, with the idea that the class and the 
teacher were to grow up together. The superintend- 
ent kept a careful watch over these boy teachers, and 
advised and instructed them constantly concerning 
the management of their classes, and encouraged 
them when they did not seem to succeed. 

The class idea was magnified constantly. Each 
year a class supper was a unique feature. Each class 
was assigned to a separate table, and the older work- 
ers in the church invited to provide and furnish them 
complete with good food and the. choicest china, 
silver, and linen. The audience room-was a bril- 
liant sight, and the occasion one-!ong-to be remem- 


He had. 


** Sixteen to Twenty-Six,’’ the opening ‘article on 
this page, gives the vigorous opinion of a veteran 
educator, Dr. Albert Edward Winship, Editor of 
the Journal of Education, about the churches he 
thinks ‘* should be sent to the hospital.”’ It may 
well stir Sunday-school workers to a new investi- 
gation of their-own field. The other articles press 
home the same’ message, and also tell how success- 
ful workers are solving-the problem that Dr. Win- 
ship regards as so serious. 








bered, so that the class spirit became strong in the 
thoughts of the scholars. On holidays or convenient 
Saturday afternoons the teacher would take the boys 
on a tramp,-or a bicycle run, or a trolley ride, so, as 
a matter of: fact, their pleasures became largely 
mutual. 

When one of the boys desired’ to join the church 
often several would be influenced, and one memora- 
ble Sunday ten boys, fifteen and sixteen years of age, 
were received. But this was consideréd only the be- 
ginning.. The boys were more carefully watched 
and directed than before, and were pressed into serv- 
ice of some kind immediately, as the superintendent 
believed in working Christians. Those he adjudged 
capable’ he appointed teachers, thoroughly believing 
in young teachers for the younger boys. More than 
one ‘high-strung, uneasy boy was steadied in a re- 
markable way by the reSponsibility this placed upon 
hiny at an early age. 

No doubt’ many objections can be ‘made to this 
method, but in this school it worked-well;:and held 
the young-men better than any other method. The 
teachers would constantly ‘consult the ‘supermtendent 
and ‘brifg-all ‘their “troubles* to him, and by his rare 


‘faculte*he would~ generally smooth” them over satis- 


factorily!: 

One young ‘teacher complaitied that the boys did 
notrespecthini sufficiently ; they called him « Johnny’’ 
in the‘class and on the street. ‘The reply-was, ‘‘ Per- 
haps*as Johnny you may win them*all for Christ and 
the Church, when as Mr. Smith-you would utterly 
fail:"" And thus encouraged Johnny did his best, 
and became as a brother to his boys, and helped them 
wonderftilly as he grew up with them. 

In sonie cases where the young:teachers did not 
meet with success, no harm was done the class, but 
the teacher often gained a valuable-impetus in his de- 
sire to work, and-an experience that broadened his 
whole Christian life. 

A superintendent of this description would be diffi- 
cult to find in every community; but no doubt the 
younger men could be pressed more generally into 
service, and would do efficient work. Still, not all 
depends upon the superintendent. The teacher is 
the one who influences the boy most, and can help 
him when his home influences fail. One teacher 
said, ‘‘ 1 have dozens of letters from mothers who say, 
‘I wish you would help my boy. He will listen to 
you, and thinks what you say is all right. He does 
not seem to care for what we say.’ ”’ 

A noted and successful clergyman said, ‘I help 
scores: of people, but I cannot reach my own 
dear boy.’’ And-he begged the Sunday-school 
teacher to work for the salvation of his boy. It was 
such a piteous appeal, and touched the heart of the 
teacher so deeply that he bent all his powers toward 
its accomplishment. The boy was influenced, and 
to the surprise and -joy of his father he presented him- 
self with several others before the church committee 
for admission-to the church. 

The pastor of that church has a great fondness for 
the corner class of boys, and cannot spéak too highly 
of the influence exerted by the teacher, who has put 
his heart into working for the boys ofthis class. The 
boys must like their teacher, he must be théir friend 
and confidant, and come in contact with them in 
every possible way. Some have guided the boys in 
their sports; and in every possible way sought to gain 
a hold upon them. It is by personal work only, and 
by a man who can readily adapt himself to the con- 
ditions and feelings of the boys; otherwise he wiil fail 
to understand them, and failing-there he fails entirely. 

It is. a crving -need of. the Sunday-school that the 


young men shall be held, and they can be only by 
the most consecrated and earnest teachers who are 
willing to keep young for the sake of their boys.— 
Edward Waters Brown, Boston. 


< 


A Class ‘“‘ Mother ° 


ISS R , who teaches a class composed* al- 
most exclusively of working girls in one of thé 
tenement house districts in Boston, is sucli a 

real mother to the girls that some of them who have 
no real mothers give her that title. Some of the wirls 
who have mothers of their own go to her for help, cuav- 





- fort and sympathy as they cannot go to their own 





mothers. Miss R is a salaried Sunday-scheol 
and church worker who gives her entire time to the’ 
girls. Some of them make her the custodian of their 
earnings and she often shops for them and advises 
them how to make the very best use of their small 
éarnings. Every one of the 64 girls in her class has a 
package of Sunday-school envelopes and contributes 
every Sunday to the Sunday-school. 

Some of the girls meet one or two evenings a week 
with ‘*Mother’’ R and she teaches them sew- 
ing and embroidery. Girl after girl of this class has 
come into the church as a member and the class is 
noted for its active work along many lines. It is one 
of the finest classes in the school and serves as an ad- 
mirable illustration of all that a live Sunday-school 
class of girls can do under the direction of a wise and 
warmly sympathetic teacher. So many girls need just 
the kind of mothering the girls of this class receive: — 
M. M. M. 
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Making: It a Teen-Age Affair 


N OUR Sunday-school we have lately begun hold- 
ing separate opening exercises for: the ‘teen-age 
classes. This successful feature was inati¥urafed 

through the efforts of one of the young ladies’ orfani- 
zations. The exercises are held'in the Young Peopi®'’s 
Society room, or rear annex of the church. This has 
an outer door through which the class-members may 
enter without disturbing the opening exercises of the 
main school, The opening exercises of ‘the ’ teen-age 
classes occupy fifteen minutes, and when ended are 
followed by regular class work ; the classes, of-which 
there are four—two of young men, and two of young’ 
women,—retiring to their separate rooms. In this 
connection it should be stated, however, that the 
annex, in which the opening exercises are held, by a 
dividing curtain is instantly converted into two class- 
rooms for two classes of this department. 

These opening exercises are of particular benefit‘ to 
the young people in that they are for them and by 
them. It is, in truth, strictly a teen-age affair. Each 
Sunday morning one of the classes has charge of the 
program, and each class takes its regular turn once 
every four weeks. The department is first called to 
order by the department superintendent, who is a 
regular officer of the school and works under the gen- 
eral superintendent. She is given the pregrain foi 
the morning on Saturday, or earlier in the week’ if 
possible: But her work is really that of directing,’ 
rather than that of actual leading, for after announc- 
ing an opening song and leading in prayer she turns 
the exercises over to the class that has in hand the 
program for the morning. 

After song, and the opening: prayer by the superin- 
tendent, follows a short piece of music, —sometimes a 
solo (as there is an organ in the room), sométimes a 
quartet, and once in a while an instrumental selection. 
In addition to tnese are the departnvent announcements 
made by the several class president-, of things con- 
cerning individual class parties, wepartment picnics, 
‘*hikes’’ for the young men, athletic reports, contests, 
and special class work. Here is where the real work 
of the organization manifests itself, and the superin- 
tendent, who closely watches proceedings, sees to it 
that committees previously appointed make reports, 
and that all uncompleted work is finished. 

The part each class takes in these opeuing éxercises 
is not so much to entertain as to perfect'a close work: 
ing organization.’ The school as a whole is benefitéd, 
for othéi* classes and departments are inspired for 
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better service. The weekly getting together, though 
it be for a few moments only, develops and promotes 
a fine social spirit and keeps the ‘teen-age classes 
much better acquainted with each other. 

In order to maintain efficient class organization 
the class presidents, after the classes get to their re- 
spective places, call to order. Each class has its 
secretary's report, so that individual records may be 
kept, takes its collection, and then the teacher is in- 
troduced. 

The teachers, of course, meet with the classes dir- 
ing their opening exercises, and act, when necessary, 
as class counselors when there is a need for such, 
But the preliminary exercises in class cover no more 
than five minutes, thus leaving at least twenty minutes 
for the lesson period before general assembly.—Den- 
nis H. Stovall, Philomath, Oregon, 


“ 
The Night We Went to the Show 


HEN I was a boy of eighteen,’’ said a suc- 
cessful business man in a confidential talk, 
‘¢] had a Sunday-school teacher whom I 

thonght perfect. He was such aclever, magnetic man, 

He was fond of us boys, gave us good advice, and 

planned things to help and entertain us. We had a 

Bible study class that met in the church on Friday 

evenings. Three were about fifteen boys of my age 

that met regularly with the teacher to study the Bible. 

I do not recall what trifling things first began to put 

doubts in our minds. I know that I repelled the 

doubts as unworthy. 

Then one evening our teacher began the lesson 
early, and hurried over it. He said he had an en- 
gagement at eight. He went out a few minutes 
before the hour, and teft us together. Our class 
usually closed at nine, so we sat there talking for a 
while, 

««T’'ll bet Mr. A. went to the show,’’ said one of 
the boys. 

There was a burlesque show of unsavory reputa- 
tion in the town that night, and we had not failed to 
hear of it. ; 

Some of the boys said no, others insisted that Mr. 
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A. had gone, and in the end we agreed to go to the 
show, just to see if he was there. Those who had 
money lent to those who had not, and the entire 
class filed into the gallery of the tawdry little opera- 
house. 

Our teacher was there. We saw him, and he saw 
us. 1 think he was ashamed, for he never came to 
teach our class again. 

But here is the point : If I had not seen him there 
I would have been ashamed, and would not have 
gone again. I had been well brought up, and the 
vulgar exhibition filled me with sick disgust. But 
my teacher was there. This was the sort of thing 
men did while they were advising boys to be good. I 
decided that I had been a sort of mollycoddle, and I 
must learn to be a man, So I braced myself, and 
laughed loudly with the others. 

After the show we went to a beer-garden, and in 
the vile company of the men and women there I took 
my first intoxicating drink, That stuff disgusted me, 
too, but I was filled with a sort of rage at the men of 
our church, who had meant to keep us boys in lead- 
ing-strings while they went on and enjoyed the pleas- 
ures of the world of men. I would be a man, too, I 
decided. And for several years I went on in my 
headstrong, boyish way, reaching out after what I 
supposed were manly rights and pleasures, It I had 
not been influenced by another strong personality of 
a higher type I do not know where I might have been 
to-day.’” 

‘* But you came out all right,’’ some one suggested. 

‘Yes, but some of the boys didn't. Our class, of 
course, soon broke up. We drifted away from the 
church. Only three ever got back. Two of the boys 
are hopeless wrecks, It is a terrifying thought, what 
one life may mean to another. It ought to make us 
all pause in any doubtful course. We don't know 
who is watching, and following along after us. There 
are our children, or other young people, who admire 
us and put us on a pedestal, the weaker ones who 
follow leaders, good or bad. TI tell you, we all need 
a pretty straight pattern for our lives, There's only 
One a conscientious man dare take, when he remem- 
bers that others are patterning after him.’’— Zeda 
Margaret Walters, Lakewood, Ohio, 


anal 


> in Prayer Habits 


(Continued from page 38) 


first thing I did, after having asked in a few words 
the Lord's blessing upon his precious Word, was to 
begin to meditate on the Word of God, searching as 
it were into every verse to get blessing out of it; not 
for the sake of the public ministry of the Word, not 
tor the sake of preaching on what I had meditated 
upon, but for obtaining food for my own soul. 

‘¢ The result I have found to be almost invariably 
this, that after a very few minutes my soul has been 
led to confession, or to thanksgiving, or to interces- 
sion, or to supplication ; so that, though I did not, as 
it were, give myself to prayer, but to meditation, yet 
it turned almost immediately more or less into prayer. 
When thus I have been for a while making confession 
or intercession or supplication, or have given thanks, 
I go on to the next words or verse, turning all, as I go 
on, into prayer for myself or others, as the Word may 
lead to it, but still continually keeping before me that 
food for my own soul is the object of my meditation. 

‘¢ The difference, then, between my former practise 
and my present one is this: Formerly, when I rose, 
I began to pray as soon as possible, and generally 
spent all my time till breakfast in prayer, or almost 
all the time. At all events I almost invariably began 
with prayer, except when I felt my soul to be more 
than usually barren, in which case I read the Word of 
God for food, or for refreshment, or for a revival and 
renewal of my inner man, before I gave myself to 
prayer. But what was the result? I often spent a 
quarter of an hour, or half an hour, or even an hour, 
on my knees, before being conscious to myself of 
having derived comfort, encouragement, humbling of 
soul, etc. ; and,often, after having suffered much from 
wandering of mind for the first ten minutes, or a quar- 
ter of an hour, or even half an hour, I only then began 
really to pray. 

‘*T scarcely ever suffer now in this way. For my 
heart being nourished by the truth, being brought into 
experimental fellowship with God, I speak to my 
Father and to my Friend (vile though I am, and un- 
worthy of it) about the things that he has brought be- 
fore me in his precious Word. It often now astonishes 
me that I did not sooner see this point. 


To go back to the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we get this word to the same effect from William 
Law ; ‘* When at any time, either in reading the Scrip- 
tures or any book of Piety, you meet with a passage 
that more than ordinarily affects your mind, and seems 
as it were to give your heart a new motion toward God, 
you should try to turn it into the form of a petition, 
and then give it a place in your prayers. By this 
means you would often improve your prayers, and 
store yourself with proper forms of making the desires 
of your heart known unto God."’ 

Returning in another place to the same subject, 
Law says, ‘‘If they were to collect the devotions, con- 
fessions, petitions, praises, resignations, and thanks- 
givings, which are scattered up and down the Psalms, 
and range them under proper heads, as so much 
proper fuel for the flame of theix "own devotions : if 
their minds were often thus employed, sometimes 
meditating upon them, sometimes getting them by 
heart, and making them habitual as their own 
thoughts, how frequently would they pray who came 
thus prepared to pray.”’ 

But the great classic in illustration of this method 
is the Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrews, who 
died in 1626. These Devotions, embracing all the 
elements which unite in prayer considered in its 
widest aspect, ‘‘are filled with all the best passages 
in the Psalms, in the Prophets, in the Gospels, and in 
the Epistles, as alsoin the sermons and litanies and litur- 
gies of the Fathers and the Saints.’” No work of its 
kind in the whole range of literature is so perfect an 
example of what is meant by praying through the 
Scriptures, and a copy of it should be in every Chris- 
tian home. 4 

What then, may we say, are those parts, revealed 
in the Word of God, which go to make the complete 
idea of prayer, and how may we use the Word in the 
exercise of those various parts? The answer to these 
two questions should lead us to a true conception of 
prayer, and put us in the way of a sound method for 
the effectual employment of it. Let us, then, attempt 
to answer these questions in the articles}to follow. 

SUNDERLAND, ENGLAND. 
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Stopping the System for Billy 
(Continued from page 37) 
fore afraid of the former'than of the latter, ‘They 
may get my boy, the latter won't. 
I’m not against society. I’m against society’s sins, 
Some things are legally correct and morally rotten. 


One cannot have a whole day's experience with 
Billy without having a first day's impression of him, 
And these are many, 

Every one notices he is always called Billy. He is 
introduced as Mr. Sunday. He is the Rev Mr. Sun- 
day, and really Dr. Sunday. But no one talks of him 
otherwise than familiarly as ‘‘ Billy."" He is ‘* Billy’’ 
to the boy or the bank clerk or the bishop or the bib- 
bler of booze. There is a familiar friendly bond of 
interest between him and all classes of persons. He 
is everybody’s man. He belongs tothe masses, This 
relationship to men he likes and he shows it constantly 
in his genial smile, 

One does not listen to Billy long without being im- 
pressed that he is a man with a mission, with a com- 
mission. He feels himself in the hands of God as did 
Abraham and Moses and the prophets of Israel, and 
Luther and Mocdy and Paul. 

Billy, again, is conscious of being in a real battle 
against invisible but actual enemies, Sin heads up 
for him in a personal devil with hell as his home, 
An intense hatred of the Devil and all manifestations 
of sin fires his soul and his every action. He has a 
great imagination with a power of ‘seeing things,’’ 
and of making others see them. Hence in his present- 
ation of truth he becomes spectacular, but it is not 
the mummery of tomfoolery, but the unveiling of a 
real, if unseen, world. 

He impresses one, again, as a man entrusted with 
great powers, and as one holding them in a sacred 


trust. | These powers are physical. He is in bodyan _. 


athlete with muscles ready for intense action, He is 
a sprinter on the mark, a tiger ready. for the spring, 
and one that does spring with the rapidity of a deni- 
zen of the forest. His gifts, again, are social. He is 
a great mixer, genial and affable with alk. His greet- 
ing of the ministers yesterday was captivating as he 
circulated among them on.the platform, gaining with 


’ every extension of the hand another friend. 


Theologically Mr. Sunday announces himself as ‘a 
man having nothing new, but as being simply an old- 
time preacher of the gospel,’’—the gospel of Christ 
as God’s Son, man’s Saviour, and One who, in ac- 
complishing the purposes of God, knows no such ele- 
ment.as failure. People may question if the religion 
of Christ is losing its grip, and there may be a drift 
of some religious teachers away from evangelical po- 
sitions, but with Billy Sunday Christianity is no fail- 
ure, Jesus Christ is the greatest success on earth, 
and his church the greatest institution established 
among men. 


Trenton’s Biggest Financial Asset 

One of the most noteworthy remarks in the after- 
noon sermon yesterday was Mr. Sunday’s expressions 
of the highest appreciation of the church of Jesus 
Christ. Quite freely he recognized her defects and 
failure in meeting the high ideals of Christ, but he 
paid his tribute to her as the greatest of society’s 
moral assets. ‘‘Do you know what is the biggest 
financial asset of your city? It is not the banks, not 
the railroads, not the factories, not the stores. It is 
religion. You can afford to put the hand of charity 
on the imperfections in the Church, because it is the 
greatest and the best institution that we have. It 
furnishes every force for decency in the world, When 
any man puts up a fight for God don’t snarl and snap 
and rail and mock. I would rather have you go and 
scorn your mother from the steps of the City Hall or 
the Court House than to have you rail and mock and 
snap and snarl at the church of Jesus Christ. The 
church does not have all good people, but she has the 
best. It costs too much to go and tear down churches 
and tear out Bibles. Were there no church within 
fifty miles of Trenton real estate prices would go to 
smash, and you weuld want to move your homes.”’ 

Telling the story of the little drummer boy in Na- 
poleon’s army who, commanded by the emperor to 
beat a retreat, replied, ‘‘Sire, I don’t know how to 
beat a retreat, but I can beat a charge,’’ Mr. Sunday 
closed his sermon with a reminder that he had never 
learned to beat a retreat, but could beat a charge that 
‘can put hell out of business in Trenton and the 
Devil in the hospital,’’ aud the gathered. audience 
felt that in the capital city there had in truth been 
beaten a charge that would surely carry to triumphant 
victory the Trenton campaign, 
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| Golden Text: 


Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but what I have, that I give thee. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HERE are different ways of showing our thank- 

fulness. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat last 

month published an account of a thanksgiving 

ift received by the United States Navy Department 

rom a naturalized Italian living in the State of Wash- 
ington. Jn presenting it, the donor wrote: 

‘*On Thanksgiving Day I will try to remunerate 
my adopted country, which offered me freedom and 
the opportunity for better education, by sending the 
herewith enclosed sketch representing a bullet which 
I expect will cut through steel helmets. I donate this 
to the Government free.” ; 

This grateful American seeks to help his country 
to kill men more effectively than has yet been done 
in warfare. It is interesting to contrast this expres- 
sion of thanksgiving with another kind of gift that 
two men made to a fellow-man,—their citizenship 
was not of this world (Phil. 3: 20) but they had been 
‘*naturalized” as ‘‘ fellow citizens with the saints and 
of the household of God” (Eph. 2:19). Not taking 
life, but giving life, was what they were interested in. 


Our Background Material 

Any class can master the entire book of Acts ac- 
cording to the outline given by Dr. F cme M. Gray 
in ‘‘ Studying the Book of Acts for Yourself” in the 
Times of December 18, 1915, if they learn the sub- 
divisions of the five main sections as we goon through 
the thirty-four lessons in Acts in 1916. 

Review each Sunday the five main sections: Jeru- 
salens, chapters 1-7; Palestine, 8-12; Asia Minor, 13 
to 15: 35; Greece, 15: 36 to 20; Rome, 21-28. 

The sub-divisions of section I (Jerusalem section, 
1-7) up to the beginning of this week's lesson are: 


1. Pre-ascension events, I : I-II. 
2. Pre-pentecostal events, I : 12-26. f 


3. Descent of -the,'Holy Spirit and formation of: the: 


. Church, or Body of Christ. The church is now a 
robust youth of three thousand souls, and is ipn- 
' creasing daily, 2 : 1-47. 


Get reports from members of the class who took 
assignments last week of the questions on the third 
chapter of Acts, as taken from Miss Grace Saxe’s 
** Studies in the Book of Acts,” showing how to mas- 
ter each chapter. (The book can be had from The 
Sunday School Times Company at: 15 cents, by mail 
18 cents, or $15 a hundred copies, plus expressage.) 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles in this 
issue. Bold-face figures at the end of certain paragraphs in those 
articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

Most middle-aged people have got into the habit of 
expecting the commonplace rather than the unusual 
to happen. - That is because they don’t really know 
God through Christ. Christ makes ‘all things new” 
every Gay for middle-aged people as easily as he 
does for young folks or for angels. 

A middle-aged man (Acts 4 : 22) had never in this 
life known what it was towalk. He émew he never 
could walk. But he knew that a people 
were willing to toss him a little money, from time to 
time; so he settled down to ey | them for this as 
the best prospect he could have for the rest of his 
monotonous days, For a touching word-picture of 
the babyhood and manhood of this man, see Mrs, 
Baldwin’s lesson article (1-2). 

One day he. met two church people who refused to 
give him the temporal help that he asked for, There 
are some Christians like them to-day, who refuse to 
give the world the temporal help that it asks for, in 
the way of certain kinds of mere humanitarianism 
and “altruism” and@-Christless social service. 

Do you suppose Peter and John were criticized for 
coldness, lack of sympathy, and impractical views of 
life, after their new friend was leaping about? Are 
the Christians who bring Christ in his fulness into 
those round about them to-day criticized, dy those 
born again and all-things-new-people ? 

But spiritual power does not mean lack of human 
kindness and sympathy. ‘‘’The power was Christ’s, 
but the hand was Peter’s” (Griffith Thomas, II, 4). 
That personal kindness as well as prayer is needed 
is shown by Mr. Ridgway (2). Beautiful and prac- 
tical applications of this lesson, that will heip not 
only children but grown people, are given by Mrs. 
Bryner (1-2). Mrs. Baldwin (4) also shows the need 
of kindness in Christian work. 

Tell your class what a little girl said the lame man 
got (Round-Table, 1). 

Did the lame man, as well as Peter and John, have 
faith in Christ? Let the class discuss this; notice 


Acts 3. Commit verses 9, 10 


[The portion of the text indicated y the International Lesson 
Committee for printing in t . lesson helps is 
ts 3: 1-12. , 


1 Now Peter and John were going up into the temple at the 
hour of prayer, deing the ninth four. 2 And a certain man 
that was lame from his mother's womb was carried, whom 
they laid daily at the door of the temple which is called Beau- 
tiful, to ask alms of them that entered into the temple ; 3 who 
seeing Peter and John about to go into the temple, asked to 
receive an alms. 4 And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, 
with John, said, Look on us. 5 And he gave heed unto them, 
expecting to receive something from them. 6 But Peter said, 
Silver and gold have I none ; but what I have, that give I thee. 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk. 7 And he 


* took him by the right hand, and raised him up: and imme- 


diately his feet and his ankle-bones received strength. 8 And 
leaping up, he stood, and began to walk ; and he entered with 
them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God. 
9 And all the people saw him walking and praising God : 10 
and they took Cowie’ e of him, that it was he that sat for 
alms at the Beautiful Gate of the temple ; and they were filled 
— wonder and amazement at that which had happened unto 

im. 

tr And as he held Peter and John, all the people ran to- 
gether unto them in the 'porch that is called Solomon's, 
greatly wondering. 12 And when Peter saw it, he answered 
unto the people, Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at this 
2 man? or why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though by our 
own power or godliness we had made him to walk? 


1Or, portico 2% Or, thing 
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% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 
(These references ‘are usuaily to paragraphs in other lesson- 


articles in this issue, indicated by bold-face figures.) 
_ Verse 1.—What was the ‘ hour of prayer ’’ referred to? 
(Griffith Thomas, I, §; Mackie, 1.) Does this suggest 
that Peter and John followed the customs of the Jews in re- 
gard to the temple? (Griffith Thomas, HI, 4.) 

Verse, 2.— Was it a common thing to have beggars at the 
door of the temple? (Griffith Thomas, II, 2; Mackie, 2.) 
What was the door called Beautiful ? (Griffith Tiomas, I], 
2; Ridgway, 1; Lesson Scenes; Rogers, 1.) 

Verse 4.—Did Peter probably see something special in 
this man, or would he have healed any lame man? (Grif- 
fith Thomas, II, 3; Ridgway, 2; Mrs. Baldwin, 3,4.) 

Verse 7.—Did the man have faith that he would be 


‘ healed before the strength tame to his feet and ankle 


‘bones ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4; Mrs. Baldwin, 5.) 

Verse 9.—How many people probably were gathered 
together at the hour of prayer? (Griffith Thomas, IJ, §.) 

Verse 11.—What was the porch that was called Solo- 
mon’s? (Griffith Thomas, II, § ; Lesson Scenes; Rogers, 2.) 
_ Verse 14.—Does Peter mean the very = he was speak- 
ing with were among the crowd that called for the death of 
Jesus? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse 20.—Does this mean that Christ might have come 
soon had the Jews accepted him? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 

Verse 21.—What is the ‘‘restoration of all things’’ ? 


(Griffith Thomas, II, 8.) 





pthe views suggested. by Griffith Thomas (II, 3,4, 6), 
and by Mrs. Baldwin (5). 

Whether it was the faith of the apostles only, or 
also the faith of the man, we know that the faith that 
saves and delivers is in itself a miracle, Goa's gift to 
us. It was ‘‘the faith whichis through him [Christ}” 
(v. 16). So if we would have real faith in God we 
must receive as a gift ‘‘the faith of God.” Dr. A. B. 
Simpson’s little pamphlet ‘‘The Faith of God.” is 
wonderfully helpful on this,point (Alliance Publish- 
ing Co., 692 Eighth Avenue, New York, 2 cents). 

It was great advertising for the Lord! He wants 
us to be living, walking, leaping, witnessing adver- 
tisements of himself allthe time. That is what mira- 
cles were for (Acts 2: 22). 

And it gave Peter an utterly exceptional oppor- 
tunity for another public address on Christ. Notice 
this sermon carefully. Itis suggested that its theme 
is, ‘‘ The Covenants Will Be Falfilled.” Peter tells 
the Jewish people before him that if they will turn 
from their sins and recognize Jesus as their Messiah, 
Jesus will return to them, and ‘*‘seasons of refresh- 
ing” will come(vs. 19, 20). Dr. Scofield says : ‘* The 
appeal here is national to the Jewish people as such, 
not individual as in Peter’s first sermon (Acts 2: 38, 
39). There, those who were pricked. in heart were 
exhorted to save themselves from (among) the un- 
toward nation ; here, the whole people is addressed, 
and the promise to natzona/ repentance is ational 
deliverance: . . . the official answer was the imprison- 
ment of the apostles, and the inhibition to preach, so 
fulfilling Luke 19 : 14.” 

This view is presented also by Dr. Thomas (II,-7). 


The Truth That Is Golden 


When Christ is allowed to have his whole way with 
a man, then all the people see him walking and prais- 
ing God (v. 9). His very manner of walking praises 


LESSON 5. JANUARY 30. THE LAME MAN LEAPING 


In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.—Acts 3 : 6 










God. Does yours? The walk that praises God ts 
that of those in whom, by Christ, the requirement of 
the law is fulfilled, and who, as we saw last Sunday, 
‘walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit” (Rom. 
8:4). The joy and energy in the life of one who is 
thus walking ‘tin newness of life,” ‘like as Christ 
was raised from the dead to the glory of the Father” 
(Rom. 6: 4), cannot be concealed or kept in; he radi- 
ates joy and power. .This healed lame man would 
have been accused of being a shouting, irrepressible 
Methodist if he had lived to-day ! ti would have 
been a blessed accusation. We all ought to show our 
religion more. 

The life that praises God in its walk is a powerful 
life, and it lets God do things that cannot otherwise 
be done. God inhabits or is **enthroned upon” the 
praises of Israel (Psa. 22 : 3, margin). 

And we can have this victory-life, this miracle-life 
of triumphant walking and ceaseless praising, now, 
at once. Mrs. Baldwin (6) points out that the healed 
man’s new life was immediate. The monient he 
claimed all, that moment he had all. God will give 
you as complete and miraculous freedom from the 
crippiing power of your own sins, this moment, if you 
will take it by faith. 


Teaching Points 

‘*Lame from his mother’s womb ”’ describes the con- 
dition of ewery human being: we all come into the world 
helplessly crippled by sin. 

Luke the physician, a medical man, wrote this account 
of a physical healing. Glimpses of his medical knowledge 
are’ given by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 4). The late Dr, 
Robert N. Willson’s book ‘* Medical Men in the Time 
of Christ ’’ is wonderfully illuminating on Luke (The Sun- 
day Schoo] Times Company, $1.00). 

The world needs the testimony both of the /fe and of 
the Zip, as shown by the healed lame man and the faithful 
apostle Peter (Griffith Thomas, II], 9), 

The Christian church ought to be thronged by the worst 
people in the community,—like that of which Bishop Tho- 
burn told in Calcutta (Round ‘Table, 2) 

Peter told the lame man to do the very thing he could 
not do. That is what Christ tells us to do to-day,—and it 
can be done (Mrs, Baldwin, 3). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Why are’ miracles of healing not characteristic of the 
Christian Church to-day? After getting the views of the 
class, tell them of three possible explanations, 

1. We find throughout the Bible that miracles are massed 
or ‘* bunched ”’ at special times in the history of the race 
or of God’s Chosen People, occurring at epochs, crises, or 
transitions from one historical dispensational period to an- 
other, Thus we may find miracles reappearing and increas- 
ing in number as the time of our Lord’s return draws nigh, 

2. It is believed by some that the miracles of healing are 
intended of God primarily for the Jews, God’s earthly peo- 
ple, whose blessings promised by him are specially of this 
earth and the present life ; that Christians, God’s spiritual 
people, whose blessings are emphasized as of a more spir- 
itual character, are not to look for earthly miracles as a 
habitual or frequent experience, and that such miracles 
grew less in number as the gospel was carried out into the 
Gentile world and away from its first appeal to the Jews. 

3. Another explanation is that such miracles would be 
characteristic of the Christian Church to-day were that 
Church as consecrated, Spirit-filled and faith-filled as it 
was in the first century, 

Let us keep these possible explanations in mind as we 
go on with the year’s studies. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


|For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members’ own preparation. ]} 


The Boldness of Peter and John (Acts 4: 1-31}. 


Something happened that Jesus had said would 
happen. Peter and John are put under arrest. It is 
the first persecution of the followers of Christ,—but 
not the last. Let us think of these words of our 
Lord as we study this lesson: ‘‘If the world hateth 
you, ye know that it hath hated me before it hated 
you. If ye were of the world, the world would love 
its own: but because ye are not of the world, but I 
chose you out of the world, therefore the world hateth 
you. ... If they persecuted me, they will also perse- 
cute you” (John 15 : 18-20). 

Is the Christian Church persecuted to-day? Have you 
personally been persecuted? Why, or why not? 


What in the lesson shows that these early Christians 
knew their Bible well? 


Why did not the rulers deal more harshly with the apos 
tles at this time ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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*¢ TS CHRISTIANITY a failure?" This question 
is often asked, and whatever may be the an- 
swer to-day there is no doubt in regard to the 

story of Christianity recorded inthis chapter, Chris- 
tianity was a great success, This represents the 
first recorded instance of ordinary life after Pente- 
cost. Perhaps it is intended to indicate the quiet 
after that remarkable experience, 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—It a to say how long a 
time elapsed between Pentecost and this incident. 


Some think several months intervened. The place 


‘was the area of the temple, the followers of Jesus 


Christ being still associated with the city and the 


* Jewish center of worship. 


Book.—It should be kept in mind that this record 
is a part of the story of the Church of Jerusalem as 
ivenin1:1to6:7. See Stirling’s ‘‘ Atlas,” page 3, 
Res. 4and 5 (New York; Fleming H. Revell Co., 40 


cents net), 


- fl. The Lesson 


Human Need (vs. t-5).—Peter and John were the 
leaders among the apostles, and, having been friends 


,and partners (Luke 5: 10; " 20: 3, 4), their as- 


sociation is ee natural (8: 14). The hour of 
prayer was 3 P. M., one of the three stated hours 


, observed by the gp (Dan. 6: 10; Acts 2: 15; 10: 
9). : 


Two, 9 A. M. and 3 P. M., were fixed by the 
Mosaic law (Exod. 29: 41), and the noon hour was 
subsequently : ‘ted (Psa. 55:17). The early Chris- 
tians continuea for’a long time to observe the cus- 
toms of the Jews in segned to the temple, and it was 


- only very rages that any severance took place. (1) 


* called 


* tlie gate ‘* Nicanor,” on the east side. 


The man's need was extreme, for he was forty 
years old, had suffered from his birth, and had been 
carried day by day to the same place near the tem- 
ple (4: 22). The exact locality of the gate or door 
‘* Beautiful” is not known. ost writers 
identify it with the gate of Herod’s temple known as 
' If so, it was 
the main entrance from the east into the innermost 
court.. ‘The fact that the man was placed at the 
temple to. beg may be illustrated by modern customs 
in the East and the West. . Beggars naturally be- 
lieve that people are inclined to give most liberally 
when they are associated with times and places of 
worship. ‘lhe association of charity with religion is 
universal and proverbial. (2) 

‘rhe word ‘‘alms” in the original means ‘‘ mercy”. 
or ‘pity?’ and then comes to mean the expression of 

ity in the form of gifts. It is in the singular num- 

r. The man’s expectation was aroused by Peter's 
fixed gaze. It is possible that the apostle saw the 
man’s character and was enabled to discern his forth- 
coming faith, But whether this was the case or not 
the man’s attention was secured, and he expected as 
usual some gift. When Peter said, ‘‘ Look on us,” 
the man probably realized that these were no ordi- 
nary givers, but that something out of the usual was 
coming. The man was only looking for temporal 
help, but God's gracious purposes were to transcend 
his poor hopes, It was quite natural for him, after 
all these years, not to expect anything but alms. (3) 

Healing Power (vs. 6-11),—At once Peter ex- 
pressed his inability to help him with money, but he 
was more than ready to pass on the spiritual and 
physical gifts that he possessed, and so by virtue of 
the authority and power of Christ the man was 
ordered torise and walk, The word ‘‘ name” always 
means the revealed character, and includes authority 
and power (2: 38; 4: 10), The use of ‘* Nazareth’ 
is particularly significant in view of the way in which 
the place and Christ were despised (2 : 22; 4: 10). 
But the apostle’s words were soon followed by action, 
and the man was taken by his right hand, as ex- 
pressive of human sympathy and assistance. ‘‘ The 
power was Christ’s.but the hand was Peter's.” ‘The 
result wasimmediate, and the medical insight of Luke 
(the ** beloved physician’’) is seen in this peculiar 
word rendered ‘‘ immediate ” (v. 7; also 5: 10; 13: I1). 
The entire description suggests the technical knowl- 
edge of a professional man. It is impossible te say 
whether the man had faith beforehand that he would 
be healed, though the association elsewhere of faith 
with miracles (Luke 7 : 50; 8 : 48) makes it probable 
that Peter saw the possibility of trust in his soul. (4) 

The healing was soon proved by the man’s action, 
for he not only leaped up and stood, but began to 
walk, and entered into the temple, walking and 
leaping, and all the while giving thanks unto God. 
‘The entire passage is wonderfully vivid in its details. 
As it was the hour of the evening sacrifice (v,°1), 
many would be gathered together in the temple, and 
they kept recognizing the man because. they had 
known him before as a cripple. As he kept clinging 


, emphasized (vs. 10, 11), doubtless 


to Peter and John in his joyous gratitude, the crowd 
uickly collected at the porch called ‘‘ Solomon's.” 
The outer court of the temple was surrounded by 
porticoes or cloisters, and it is said that the one on 
the east was called ‘‘Solomon’s Porch,” the name 
doubtless being attached to it for some historical 
reasons.’ ‘he amazement of the — is strongly 
ause they were 

so familiar with the man. (§) 

Heavenly Truth (vs. 12-16),—Peter took the op- 

rtunity of explaining to those present what had 

appened, and three main thoughts sum up what he 
said: 1. Man-was disclaimed (v. 12). The people 
were apparently of the opinion that Peter ont John 
er en ogy miraculous power owing to some special 
1oliness, and so it was essential to divert attention 
from themselves to their Lord and Master. 2. God 
was honored (vs, 13-15), Peter, in speaking of the 
God of Abraham, showed that he was in the fullest 
continuity with the national past, with the God of 
their fathers, and it was pointed out that God had 
done this by glorifying his Servant Jesus, the 
Messiah (Isa. 42:1), whom the Jews had cruci- 
fied, while God had raised him from the dead. 
The contrast between the action of the Jews and 
the action of God is most striking, and at several 
oints there is a definite antithesis. Once again the 

esurrection is strongly emphasized (1: 22; 2 : 24, 
32). No doubt some of those present had been 
among the crowd that cried out ‘‘Crucify him.” 3. 
Then the true state of the case was shown by Peter 
(v. 17). ‘The character and power of Christ received 
by faith had led to the healing of the man. This 
seems to indicate that the man himself from the out- 
set had exercised trust in Christ. Faith is the inva- 
riable channel of God’s gifts in Christ (Eph. 2: 8; 1 
Pet. 1: 21). (6) 

Helpful Appeal (vs, 17-26).—The apostle went on 
to utilize the occasion by making an urgent appeal 
to the people in regard to his Master. The passage 
is full of important points, but may be summed up 
thus: 

1. A tender statement in the form of explanatien 
is given (vs. 17,18). -He pressed home upon them 
their sin, and urged them to repentance. ‘They 
ought to have known Jesus Christ as the Messiah, 
but they were ignorant, although the apostle does 
not in any way cover their guilt. On the contrary, 
he showed that Jesus had only fulfilled what their 
own Scriptures had foretold. 

2. ‘Then followed counsel (vs. 19-21), He chal- 
lenged them to repentance (2 : 38), and begged them 
to turn from sin in order that they might find their 
sins obliterated, and that times of blessing might 
come forth from God. It seems clear that if they 
had there and then repented Jesus Christ would 
have come back at once in fulfilment of the ancient 
promises to the Jews. But they did not, and thus 
his kingdom could not be established on earth, and 
he still waits until the time of Israel's repentance is 
forthcoming. (7) 

The phrase ‘‘ time of the restoration of all things "’ 
refers to what is mentioned in the Old Testament, 
those things that were spoken by Moses, and must 
be strictly limited to what is found there. ‘There is 
no idea of what is called Universalism. (8) 

3. Ihe whole of this was then confirmed from their 
own Scriptures (vs, 22-26). Mdses, Samuel, and the 
prophets are mentioned as having foretold these cir- 
cumstances, and the people are plainly told that as 
they were of the same race this blessing should have 
come to them. ‘Thus the preacher left his audience 
faced with the solemn alternative of turning from 
sin and accepting Christ, or the opposite. 


Ill. Central Truths 


Peter and John were fulfilling their Master's words 
about witnessing (1:8; 2:32; 3: 15), and in the 
Golden Text is the heart of their message. ‘The 
apostles had no earthly gifts to bestow, but they had 
heavenly blessings, and these they were only too 
ready and glad to pass on. This should always 
mark the true church to-day. Whatever temporal 
blessings we may be enabled to give, they are always 
to be subsidiary to the spiritual realities for which 
the Christian Church was sent into the world. The 
story is told of a visit in the Middle Ages of the great 
theologian Thomas Aquinas to Rome, where he was 
shown all over the Vatican by the Pope. As they 
passed from room to room full of wonderful treasure 
the Pope proudly and smilingly said to Aquinas, 
‘“The church can no longer say, ‘Silver and gold 
have I none.’” ‘* True,” replied the theologian, 
‘*and neither can it say, ‘In the name of Feous 
Christ of Nazareth, walk !'"’ Let us concentrate at- 
tention on the spiritual realities to-day. 

1. The Church and the Sinner.—The crippled man 


. Gloucester. 
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may fitly symbolize the sinner in his incurableness 
and helplessness. The apostles illustrated the secret 
of real blessing in their sympathy and power as they 
bore witness for Christ:. There are few’ more strik- 
ing evidences of Christianity than this power to over- 
come the greatest and most deep-seated evil in human 
life. This can be seen from two well-known books, 
**Twice Born Men,” by Begbie (New York: Flem- 
ing H.Revell Co., $1.25 net), and ‘*‘The Dry Dock 
of a Thousand Wrecks,” by Roberts (Revell, $1 net). 

2, The Church and the World.—'The people 
around represent the multitudes who are not yet 
within the fold of the Church, and to these should 
come, as in this story, the testimony of the /7fe as in 
the man cured, and the testimony oi the /zf as inthe 
apostle Peter. ‘The change in the man, his grati- 
tude, his joy, and his power, form one of the best 
evidences of ye ee ype while the message of 
Peter, humble, faithful, plain, and loving is another 
proof of Christian truth. The change in the man 
and the change in Peter constitute a simple and 
convincing witness to the. power of divine grace, (9) 

3. The Church and the Masiter.—All through the 
story we notice the presence of the unseen Lord, who 
gave to the apostles power to testify and to the man 
healing and blessing. Christ was pre-eminent from 
first to last, and the human instrumentality was hid- 
den in the reality, glory, and satisfaction of a great 
work of grace. 

‘Thus we have in this chapter the secret of spiritual 
power and blessing, and as long as Christ is exalted, 
Christians kept humble, and sinners healed, it will 
ee omega for any one to say that Christianity is 
a talure, 


IV. A Lesson Outline 
1. Human Need (John 5 : 1-9). 
2. Healing Power (Psa. 35). 
3. Heavenly Truth (Psa. 107 : 8-15). 
4 Helpful Appeal (Matt. 17 : 14-21). 
Wvyc.irre CoLLece, Toronro. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner - 
By William H. Ridgway e 


The Place to Find It.—A certain man... whom 
they laid daily at the door of the temple which zs 
called Beautiful (v. 2). They knew exactly the 
right place to lay him. Whether you are an Amer- 
ican or a pagan, you must admit that help is never 
found anywhere else than right next to religion. It 
is often said, ‘‘Good wine is mellowing.'" But who 
ever dreams of placing misery where it may move 
the compassion of John Barleycorn ? “Why lay the 
‘‘lame” at the ‘‘ temple” door, and not at the ‘‘café”’ 
door? Religion is the only thing in the world that 
troubles itself with trouble. We Sunday-school folks 
winter after winter do a work of relieving want. We 
get almost all our material and money from ‘‘ church 
people.” The saloons, which make nearly all the 
poverty and misery, give us nothing. ‘The ‘‘doing- 
the-square-thing”’ folks for the most part only give 
us excuses. They demand a history and a map. 
‘‘There are so many dead beats, don’t you know ?” 
There is not a hospital, a soup society, a rescue mis- 
sion, or any other help provided for human misery, 
that is not found located at the door of the temple 
which is cailed Beautiful (Isa. 35 : 6; Jer. 9 : 24). (4) 


Just a Few Facts.—eter fastening his eyes upon 
him, with John, satd, Look on us (v. 4). Science 
fastens its eyes on Nature and digs and analyzes and 
magnifies and dissects and studies and experiments, 
and finds the great hand of God. Art fastens its eyes 
on beauty and dreams and invents and carves and 
engraves and paints, and finds the great eye of God. 
Literature tastens its eyes on expression and sings 
and sees and phrases and writes, and finds the great 
thought of God. Religion fastens its eyes on the 
wrecks of Eden and the misery of men and it minis- 
ters and cheers and lifts and blesses, and finds the 
great heart of God. When a man has found God's 
hand, God's eye, God's thought, God's heart, he has 
found God and is a full-orbed man. The man of 
science sans religion, the artist sans religion, and 
the writer sans religion are failures both for this 
world and the next. The only science that has 


endured is the science of Christendom. The 
enduring art is the religious art... The last- 
ing literature is that which has God in it. The 


pictures that fetch the highest prices are religious 
ictures, whether a Millet Angelus or a Raphael 
adonna. ‘The old books that bring the highest 
prices ate old Bibles. A rich Philadelphian has just 
aid $700,000 for a Madonna, and a rich New Yorker 
80,000 for a Bible. Hence, professor, you only make 
us laugh (1 Cor, 15 : 28; Psa. 89 : 13). 


The Rich Ones.— What I have that give I thee 
\v. 4). Peter did not have any worldly wealth to 
speak of—but his vocation. Fishermen thén as now 
got little more from the waters than a living. Men 
make big money in the fish business, but these are 
not the men who catch the fish. Ask St. Johns or 
Peter, like. all succeeding Christians, 
was arich poor mau. There is no such thing as a 
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poor Christian. If you ever find one so labeled you 
may know itisamistake. If they are really poor they 
are not really. Christians (Prov. 13: 7; Psa. 50°: 10, 
15). I used.to have a daughter until a young Loch- 
invar carried her away. She was poor enough as. the 
world goes. She brought nothing into the world and 
has ‘‘earned"’ nothing since she has been here. When 
she had some need or other—or thought she had 
need—she would come to me and archly say, ‘‘ Now, 
daddy, dear, like a good boy, come right across.” 
And I always passed over! All you dads know the 
ame. When she grew to womanhood she was in 
he church, and she found ‘‘lame” folks all about 
her. . Such as she had she gave. She gave by the 
grace of her father, It is God’s plan that every 
moneyless Christian should be a blessing. In Coates- 
ville some of the most useful Christians we have live 
from week to week by a little ig envelope. And 
they are rich. When I took Rock Run Sunday- 
school the most successful teacher there was a fac- 
tory girl. She got up at five o’clock every morning, 
walked a mile or more to work, and spent the day 
between the looms. In thirty years of service as 
teacher in that Sunday-school, this factory girl has 
molded and made, some of Coatesville’s best men. 
With no wealth, such as she had she gave. (2) 


‘The Man with the Pull.”—He fook him by the 
vight hand, and raised him up; and immediately 
his feet... received strength (vy. 7). Peter didn’t 
just pray, ‘Jesus, cure him.”” He reached out a big 
oarsman’s hand, with a good Galilean ‘‘ Here, old 
fellow, up you go!” Pray and pull has ever been 
the combination for lifting the ‘‘lame.”’ If you really 
want to help the ‘‘lame” ones don’t merely give the 
money, but go yourself and meet the helpless world 
hand to hand. If all those who have put up prayers 
for the afflicted and put up money for the needy dur- 
ing the year just past will this coming year go in 
person and take the unfortunate and distressed by 
the hand, there will be the greatest lifting up the 
race has ever known. A revival would break out 
in every community, and the Slum and the Avenue 
would smile at each other. Much benevolence is 
absent treatment—and so fails (Matt. 25: 36), The 
successful land-farming is done by the Johnny-on- 
the-spot farmer. And all successful raising of the 
human crop is done by the Johnny-on-the-spot lifter. 
This has been the glory of Christianity from ‘the 
first... Paul went into Europe. Livingstone -into 
Africa. General Booth into London. Huyler: into 
Water ‘Street. 
They went themselves with‘a right hand grip and an 
**up-we-go”’. pull: Wi Mie wt 

Success.— Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at 
this man? (vy. 12.) ‘* Why do you Jews wonder see- 
ing heaven through us cure a lame man when you 


know that God through Moses divided the sea and 


through Elisha raised the dead?” And why should 
Christians marvel that Jesus Christ through the 
Hudson Taylors should raise up the heathen of 
China, and through the George Miillers should raise 
up the orphans of England without asking any man 
fora penny? The Jews could not see what God had 
in store for them. Nor can Americans see what 
great things Jesus has in store for us. Young mar- 
ried folks cannot see that Heaven wants to join the 
family circle to look after both pantry and parlor. 
Young business men cannot see that Heaven wants 
, to join the firm to look after sales, collections, con- 
tracts, and hard problems. Young doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, cannot see that Heaven wants to associate 
with them to make knowledge, skill, character, and 
reliability. The Jews had the familiar history of 
their race before them, but were opaque and blind. 
You have the history of your city, village, or country- 
side daily before. you. Can you read and under- 
stand successes and failures ? Every successful home, 
business, or career, with very few exceptions, is 
stamped with the sign of the cross. Since God runs 
his world: himself it would be marvelous otherwise— 
now wouldn’t it? (John 15: 1, 16; Psa. 24: 1.) 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The INustration Round-Table 


LI readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week. Manuscripts are to reach the Times 
three months in advance of the lesson date. A circular explain- 
ing the acceptance of material, and,the year's lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


*“*What Can I Spare?”—Bu?t. what J have, that 
give I thee (part of Golden Text). 


** What can I spare ?”’ we say: 
** Ah, this and this, 
From mine array, 
I am not like to miss: 
And here are crumbs to feed some hungry one; 
They do but grow a cumbrance on my shelf,’>— 
And yet one reads, our Father gave his Son, 
Our Master gave himself. 


—From Frederick Langsbridge. Sent by Blanche 
Coonley Blessing; Altamont, N. Y. 


Mrs: Wittemore into'the tenderloin. :' 
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Her Version.— Who seeing Peter and John about 
to go into the temple, asked to recetve an alms (Acts 
3:3). The minister was being entertained at the 
home of one of the elders. While they were at din- 
ner the little daughter of the house said to the minis- 
ter, ‘‘I heard you preach to-day.” ‘‘ You did?” said 
he. ‘‘ Can you tell me, then, whatI preached about?” 
‘, Yes,” answered the little girl,‘‘ you preached about 
a man who asked for arms and got legs."—Heard at 
Chautaugua, N. Y. Sent by Sirs. . A, Hurtin, 
Middletown, N. Y. (a) 


The Old Sailor’s Advice.—Peter and john were 
going up into the temple at the hour of prayer (v. 1). 
‘“‘Have you any letters of introduction?” ‘ Yes,” 
said the young man, and he pulled some of them out. 
** Well,” said the old sea-captain,‘* have youachurch 
certificate?’ ‘*Oh, yes,” replied the young man 
‘I did not suppose you desired to see it.” ‘* Yes,’ 
said the sea-captain, ‘‘I want to see that. As soon 
as you reach the city, present that to some Christian 
church. Iam an old sailor, and I have been up and 
down the world; it is my rule, as soon as I get into 
port, to fasten my ship fore and aft to the wharf, 
although it may cost a little wharfage, rather than 
have my ship out in the stream, floating hither and 
thither with the tide.”"—From The Christian Herald. 
Sent by J. A.Clark, Greetland, Halifax, England. 
The prize for this week ts awarded to thts tllustra- 
tion. 


Why They Came.—A vd he entered with them into 


the temple,... praising God (vy. 6). Bishop ‘Tho- 
burn, returning to America after twenty-five years 
spent in India as a missionary, was asked what 
changes in church life affected him most. He an- 
swered: ‘‘I no longer see the.very poor or the wicked 
in our churches; they used to come to the church 
which I knew best in my home town. It is my firm 
belief that wherever the Friend of sinners is held 
up, there sinners will come, Next to my church 
in Calcutta was a Magdalene home. I asked the 
matron if the inmates might be allowed to come to 
church. They came, and some of them sat on the 
side seats where they could look out on the audience. 
One of them afterwards said to the matron: ‘ That 
was the queerest church I ever saw. All the bad 
te in Calcutta were there.’ ‘That was one of the 

est things ever said about mychurch. I knew that 
sinners would not come there if they did not know 
that the Sayiour of whom I spoke was the Friend of 
sinners."—Sent by Mary £. Watson, Hartford, 


“ Conn. (2) 


Rosewater, or Straight Talk ?— Repent ye therefore, 
and turn again, that your sins may be blotted out 
(v. 19).' ‘The modern: minimizer of the gospel’takes a 
few tablets of doctrine, dissolves them in a gallon or 
two of the rosewater of sentimentality, puts a little 
in an atomizer, and sprays the congregation to an 
accompaniment of the sweetness of Christianity and 
the fragrance of a benevolent life. The New Testa- 
ment tells but one story,—that man is a sinner, that 
he has been redeemed, that the only way of salva- 
tion is through faith in Jesus Christ. Don’t talk to 
me about ‘‘value judgments.” You can’t believe 
with all your heart what you have already rejected 
with all your head.—From Dr. Francis L.. Patton, 
in Sabbath Reading. Sent by Alexandey Jamieson, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Destroyed.— And itt shall be, that every soul that 
shall not hearken to that prophet, shall be utterly 
destroyed from among the people (v. 23). In 1839 
the Sultan of Turkey decreed that not a representa- 
tive of the Christian religion should remain in the 
empire. Learning of this, Dr. William Goodell. an 
American missionary to Turkey, came home to his 
friend and colleague, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the first 
president of Robert College, Constantinople, with the 
sad news. ‘‘It is all over with us; we have to leave. 
‘The American consul and the British ambassador say 
it is no use to meet this violent and vindictive mon- 
arch with antagonism.” To this Dr. Hamlin replied: 
‘**The Sultan of the universe, can, in answer to 
a ig change the decree of the Sultan of Turkey.” 

hey gave themselves to prayer. The next day the 
Sultan died, and the decree was never executed.— 
From Bible Readings for the Home Circle. Sent 
by J. Will Schaefer, Sacramento, Cal. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the Anglo-American 
Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


Tt hour of prayer, being the ninth hour (v. 1). 
Three o'clock in the afternoon 1s still one of the 
times of daily public prayer, in the synagogue 
and in the mosque. Moslems perform the prostra- 
tions and recitations in the shop or home when they 
are unable to attend the mosque, but the prayers are 
believed to have greater merit in the place of assem- 
bly. (1) 
A certain man that :-was lame (v. 2). Orientals 
never venture to -show contempt or aversion toward 
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deformity, recognizing thatitisfrom God, The syna- 
gogue furnishes the io with a Hebrew ejaculation 
of pious thanksgiving in such cases ‘‘ Blessed art 
Thou, O God, who variest the forms of thy creatures.” 

To ask alms of them that entered into the temple 
(v. 2). He would be brought punctually to his recog- 
nized place before the beginning of prayer, and re- 
main there till the worshipers came out. They are 
constantly seen at the doors of Oriental Churches, es- 
pecially on occasions of baptism, marriage, and fun- 
eral ceremony, Within the entrance gate of a Jewish 
cemetery is often seen a smal! box on the wall witha 
Hebrew inscription, ‘‘ Charity delivereth from death,” 
In Islam, almsgiving is classed among the pillars of 
the faith. (2) 

Walking and pratsing God (v. 9). Amid such 
ecstatic utterances of joy would be the familiar litur- 
gical words, ‘*Blessed art ‘Thou, O Lord our God, 
and God of our fathers, who alone doest wondrous 
things.” 

I know that in ignorance ye did it (v.17), Among 
the Moslems the period before Mohammed and the 
Koran is always referred to as ‘‘the days of ignor- 
ance.” Similarly when the Jews are reminded that 
Abraham (Gen. 18 : 8) gave to his angelic guests food 
consisting of meat and milk, a combination which is 
strictly forbidden by rabbinical tradition, they reply, 
‘Those were the days of ignorance, before the Law.” 

ALEXANDRIA, EGyPT. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Prot th and John had many a time seen the place 
of the Beautiful Gate when they were walking 
over to town from Bethany. Let us stand fora 

moment beside the old Bethany road (point 5 on our 

map) as it comes down the western slope of Olivet, 














and look, as those apostles had done, across the deep 
Kedron Valley to the City. The olive trees that gave 
the hill its name are not so numerous to-day, but we 
do see a few on terraced slopes down before us. 
Straight ahead, beyond the valley, the City hill rises, 
steep and aimost bare, with a heavy wall of the stone 
enclosing the corner of Jerusalem nearest to us. We 
can see over the top of the wall into the great open 
space of the old temple grounds. Nineteen hundred 
years ago a long colonnade, supporting a roof, used 
to stand just inside the line of that eastern wall, It 
was known as Solomon’s Porch and was a favorite 
resort for teachers and groups of listeners (Acts 3 : 
11). The Temple itself, we know, was destroyed. in 
war times, a few years after Peter and John left their 
native land. We in 1916 notice near the Sanctuary 
site a comparatively modern Moslem building, with a 
large dome above itscenter. Wecan plainly see that 
it occupies a sort of terrace several feet higher than 
the rest of the grounds, and that tall stone gateways 
mark the heads of several stairways connecting the 
different levels. The Beautiful Gate of to-day’s story 
(Acts 3 : 2) probably stood near where we now see a 
conspicious five-arched gate, between that domed 
building and the long eastern wall. 

The stereograph is called, ‘‘ Jerusalem, beautiful 
for situation, from the southeast.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual to the lesson of the week. The use of the 
stereographs will, be found a most practical help toward making 
the lesson-places real. Forty-four places are being visited 
during 1916. The forty-four stereographs cost $7.33, and if all 
are ordered at one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is 
given free. ‘Iwelve places will be described with the lessons 
of this first quarter ; the stereographs cost $200. ‘lhe five for 
January alone cost 84 cents. Less than five in one order, 20 
cents each. Stéreoscopes, go cents each. Lantern slides of 
the same scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents 
each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or mere prices are: plain slides, go cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 45 cents ; colored $1. Postage or express is pre- 
paid of all orders for stereographs or stereoscopes. Address 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut S:., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Illuminating Books on the 


INTERNATIONAL 
1916 UNIFORM LESSONS 


The Acts, seven Epistles and Revelation will be studied in the Uniform 
Lessons during 1916. The following books will be most suggestive in 
gaining a mastery of the Gospel message. 


The Apostles as Everyday Men 


By PRESIDENT ROBERT ELLIs THompson, 5.T.D. Do you know how 
each of the Twelve Apostles lived—and died? 
pictures them as real men, with their weaknesses and their noble 
characteristics’ sympathetically set forth. 
each of the six pairs of Apostles, and a chapter to what is known 
outside the New Testament about their life and death. 

ok is a graphic, vivid character study, and. an invaluable reference 
manual in Bible study. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Pictures of the Apostolic Church 


The greatest living master of the his- 
tory of Asia Minor and of the life-of Paul has poured the wealth of 
his litetime studies into this work. The book is a simple, popular, 
but richly revealing series of word-pictures which set forth the life, 
conditions, events and character of the early Christian: Church as 
given in the Acts and certain of the Epistles. Jv. 50, postpaid. 


A Chart of Paul’s Journeyings 


This pepular. little chart is printed on 
map paper, folding within stiff cloth covers, size 64%x3% inches; 
suitable for carrying in the pocket. 
maps, showing the period of preparation, the first, second and third 
journeys, and the voyage to Rome, with Scripture references and dates 
20 cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday Schoot Times Company, 1031 Walnut- Street, Philadelphia 


President Thompson 
He devotes a chapter to 


This little 


It contains five simple outline 
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,. From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
‘A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 


thou seest our helplessness. We are not proud 
of what we have been able to, accomplish, 
Some of us have been crippled and impotent 
just beside the Gate Beautiful, and it has had 
no beauty for us. O Christ, in whose name 
the lame and the blind and the sinning have 
been given power to do the impossible, wilt 
thou grant unto us, in all its fulness, the power 
that will make us whole and free, ready to an- 
swer swiftly thy call. In thy dear name we 
pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—There is a quiet, gray- 
haired woman living in a little town in New 
York who sits in her wheel-chair all day 
long aud listens to the music that God sends 
into her soul, She is quite crippled, but she 
is not content with merely listening. Her 
hands are so twisted and bent that you would 
suppose she could hardly write at all, But 
somehow she holds a pen, and out from 
that pen flows the music of the true poetry 
that God gives to her in her shut-in life. 
And what do you think was the title of one 
of her latest poems? It was ‘*‘ My Wings.”’ 
She had read that Bleriot, the aviator, be- 
cause of an accident was obliged to use 
crutches, and that when he was about to 
make a flight in his aeroplane he said to his 
friends, ** I cannot walk, but I can fly.’’ 

Here are two verses of the poem: 


** IT cannot walk, but I can fiv;"’ 

No roof can house me from the stars, 
No dwelling pen me in its bounds, 

Nor keep me fast with locks and bars; 
No narrow room my thoughts can cage, 

No fetters hold my roving mind ; 
From thege four walls that shut me in 

My soaring soul a way can find. 


‘ And, when the long, long day is done, 

I clasp the dearest Book of all 

And through the dim, sweet silences 
I hear mv Father's accent fall ; 

Then, though in chains, yet am I free, 
Beyond the pressure of my care, 

Above earth's night my spirit mounts 
On eagle wings of faith and prayer."’ 


While her physical lameness will probably 
never go from her, yet it has gone long ago, 





So fir'ds Wet spirit is concerned. Her soul 
walks, and runs, and fairly soars on wings, 
and instead of lying at the Gate Beautiful in 
sad powerlessness, she is leading thousands 
of others through gates beautiful into the 
paradise of her visions, Isn’t it a shame 
that some of us, who halt a little in some 
part of our lives can be cast down and hope- 
less, when the power of God is just as great 
to-day as it ever was? This lame man in 
our lesson didn’t painfully struggle to his 
poor crippled feet and stagger about until 
he got his bearings. He leaped up and 
stood. Then into the temple he went, not 
tottering, but walking and leaping and 
praising God. We can have an experience 
like this in character and life if we will. 





FROM | AMENESS 
TO EAPING 


WHY MARVEL YE? 





} 
} 





Yes, why should we wonder at God’s way 
in this? ‘The marvel is that some of us pre- 
fer to limp in the spiritual life when we 
might leap. Let us pray. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Art thou weary, art thou languid ?’’ 

‘* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.”’ 
** [ love to tell the story.”’ 

** I've found a Friend : O such a Friend.” 
** Ofor x thousand tongues to sing.”* 
“The Great Physician now is here."” 

** Wilt thow be made whole ?”’ 

** Wonderful words of life.”” 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm at : 1-7 (38 : 1-4). 
Psalm 145 : 1-2 (313 : 1-4). 


Psalm 84 : 1-12 (169 : 3, 4, 6 7) 
Psalm 122 : 1-9 (267 : I. 3. 4). 
« Psalm 22 : 22-31 (40 : 1-4). 


Method books you need in Sunday-school 
work are listed tn the Times’ book catalog. 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—To-day’s concrete story is full 

of interest for children. Although a 

similar cure may not occur to every 

lame person, it is well to emphasize that only 

where Christian people live does the power 

of God's Holy Spirit make them want to belp 

the unfortunate by providing homes, hospi- 

tals, and schools to care for the lame, blind, 
deaf, etc., so that they need not beg. 

Lesson Teaching.—The power of God can 
help and heal. 

Review.—Recall what God’s Holy Spirit 
had helped Peter and his friends to do by 
preaching. 

Introduction.—It you were blind, w 
would you wish for most? If lame, ot deaf? 
If you could not be cured you would surely 
want to learn how to do some kind of work 
so that you could earn your living and never 
need to beg. A boy who slipped on the 
street-car fell on the track, and the car just 
behind crushed both of bis legs, so that he 
lost them below the knee. After he left the 
hospital and grew stronger, he was helped 
to start a newstandon the corner. He can- 
not run about to sell papers, but many peo- 
ple stop to buy from him, and he has earned 
a good living, He would not want to beg. 
He is a young man now. 

This Week's Lesson Story.—Peter and 
John had not only been partners as fisher- 
men ; they were good friends and often went 
about together. One afternoon about three 
o’clock they went to God’s temple in Jeru- 
salem to pray. 

At the entrance was a door so large and 
wonderful that it was called the Beautiful 
Gate. Very often people who were lame or 
blind were brought there to sit and ask 
money from the kind-hearted people who 


entered the temple through this gate. Among | 


these beggars was a lame nian, forty years 
old, who had never walked, for he was lame 
when a baby. “Maiy people knew him, for 
he had often begged there. 

As Peter and John came along he asked 
for money, and probably reached out his 


hand for it, because they stopped, and Peter | 


said, Look on us. They had no money, but 
to heal the lame man. He said, Silver and 
gold have I none, but what I have, that give 
I thee. In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, walk. 

To give courage to the man, Peter took 
his right hand and helped him up. Llow 


surprised the beggar was to feel strength in | 


his feet and ankle bones! He tested their 


strength by jumping, standing, and walking, | 


He showed his thanks by wanting to enter 
the temple with Peter and John that he 
might praise God. 
could hardly believe it, for they knew he 
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another Suaday-schvuol imvited these crippled 
Lchitdrer to @ at the church They 
hired a bus to bring as many as could come. 
‘They played-games, sang-for eaci: other, had 
refreshments and a present for each child. 
They sent gifts to the children who were too 
crippled: to.come, All were happy that day. 

Last autumn a little girl six years old, 
named Bernice, was saving money for Christ. 
mas in her tin bank, which grew heavier day 
by day. “Ifer mother read a story to Ber- 
nice about another girl twelve years old, who 
had a crippled knee and couldn’t walk. She 
could. ouly.pull herself along the floor, and 
her mother had no money to buy crutches.. 
When: Bernice heard the story she decided 
not to wait antil Christmas, but to break 
open her bank and buy the crutches. That 
was why two little girls were so happy last 
Thanksgiving Day. (2) 

Expression.—For hand-work the children 
could draw or cut from paper the Beautiful 
Gate, and indicate by lines the lame man, 
Peter, and John. 

It is more important to 
nity for the children to share in helping 
some one in your locality who is lame or un- 
fortunate, 

Closing prayer : 


‘* Help us to do the things we should, 
‘To be to others kind and good."’ 


CHICAGO, 
< 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


H°sS happy this father and mother were | 
God had given them a baby boy. 
What a tiny, weak, helpless little 

mortal he was! Yet love counted it no bur- 
den to cuddle, comfort, and care for the little 
life. No loss of sleep, no giving of time or 
strength was sacrifice.. They were looking 
forward to the time when he would grow to 
manhood. How proud they would be of 
their boy when he took his place among men 
honestly and honorably. () 





| Step. 
Peter felt that God’s power could help him | 


People who saw him | 


was the man who had begged so often at the | 


Beautiful Gate. When they came out, a 
crowd gathered around them on Solomon’s 
Porch of the temple. 


| unfortunates to-do. 


The little fellow grew. The time came 
| for him to walk. . Mother stood him on the 
| floor, father reached his arms to him, but he 
dropped in a heap to the floor, They tried 
again and yet again, At length they awoke 
to -the awfulness that their little boy would 
never walk, They were crushed with'sorrow. 

Forty years have passed. The baby is 
now a man. But he had never walked a 
Iie hadn’t gone to school, he had 
never played marbles, baseball, or gone on 
hikes, like the other fellows, Life was one 
great disappointment. Many a time he 
wished he were cead, for life was a burden 
to him, and he was a burden to others. (2) 

There were no institutions where those 
| handicapped in life might acquire some 
means of livelihood. There were no homes 
} or hospitals for the aged, poor, sick, or help- 
less in those days, It is Christ in the hearts 
of people who has inspired provision for 
unfortunates such as he. In any corner of 
the earth in this twentieth century, where 
| Christ is not ruling the lives of people you 
will find no concern for the sick and suffer. 
ing, just as in the first century when this 
Leripple lived. There was nothing for these 
Their families usually 


» Peter said to the crowd, You men of | turned them out of the home, to get on the 
Israel, why do you wonder and look so} best they could. 
earnestly at us as though we had made this | 


man to walk by our own power? We did it 
in the name and power of Jesus; his name, 


through faith in his name, hath made this | 


man strong (v. 16). 

While the crowd was there, Peter told 
them the story of Jesus (see previous lessons 
for suggested outline, beginning, Jesus lived 
on this earth). 

After the Lesson.—One Easter Sunday 
twenty children from a large primary depart- 
ment visited the crippled chiidren’s home, 
carrying flowers and children’s story papers 
to distribute. They also sang and recited 
parts of their Easter service. Some children 
were too lame to leave their beds. Doors 
were left open so that they might hear the 
singing ; flowers were carried to them. One 
little boy was so lame that he might never 
walk. If he could have a wheeled chair he 
could get around when he wenthome. Next 
Sunday the Primary children told the others ; 
all were eager to use part of their love- 
mouey, also to earn and save more to buy 
the chair. It was hard to tell who seemed 
happier, the boy who received or the chil- 
dren who gave the chair. (1) 

At Christmas time the primary children of 


' 


Where did this lame man live? Where 
was he carried every morning-? Why was 
he not placed at the gate of the governor’s 
palace, where presumably people of means 
would be passing in and out, rather than at 
the gate of the temple? What temple was 
it? What was the hour of day? (Jewish 
reckoning of time bégan at sunrise, 6 A.M., 
hence it was 3 P. M.) 

Who were on their way to church? Why 
were they going? 9 A.M. and 3 P.M. 
were the fixed hours for prayer (Exod. 29: 
41). Devout Jews also kept the noon hour. 
It is true that we can pray to God anywhere 
and at anytime. But our lives are the 
poorer if we do not have definite hours of 
prayer as did Christ and these early Chris- 
tians. In our busy, bustling life aazywhere 
and any time with God are likely to result in 
nowhere and no time for Jesus. 

What did the lame man want? All down 
through the ages men, women, boys, aud 
girls have wanted money. But money 
couldn’t buy what this man needed. He 
needed health. Money can’t buy it. He 
needed peace, knowledge that his sins were 
forgiven him. Money can’t buy that. He 





needed comfort and strength, for care, 


rovicle opportu-. - 





—— 





a emararey 








- eternal within him-elf, 
: jt. All that money couk! do was to provide } 


. to give us! God usually showers upon us 


‘ to walk ? 


LESSON FOR JAN. 30 (Acts 3) 


trouble, and disappointinent were his. 
Money conldn’t buy them. He needed life 
Money won’t bring 


food, clothing, and shelter for his y- In 
a word, he needed only Christ, for when he 
had him his every need was met (Phil. 4 : 
19; Psa. 37 : 25). ; 

How disappointing it must be to God to 
have us want-so little when he has so much 


his ‘* mach,’’ ali like the lame man we 
ask for and want but’ the ‘little’? (Eph. 
3: 20). 

His hopes must have fallen when Peter 
said, ‘* Silver and gold have I none.’’ Some 
would call Peter poor. He’s the poor man 
who must say, ‘‘silver and gold have I 
only.’’ 

‘What I have give I thee.’? We often 
say, If I only had Edith Gale’s money I’d 
help those suffering Armenian Christians. If 
I had Ella Reed’s voice I'd sing every time 
I was. asked, If. God had wanted you to 
have Edith’s money or Ella’s voice he would 
have given them to you. God wants what 
you have. For us to give to Ged what we 
have would mean for some of us to give the 
money we are now spending on chewing- 
gum and ‘*movies’’ to the. needy in China 
and Africa. While for others it would mean 
going in person to India or Japan. 

Peter bade the lame man ‘look on us,’’ 
not that they wanted the man to think that 
there was anything in Peter or John, but to 
see if the man were sincere and in earnest. 
Nothing about us so betrays or reveals us as 





our eyes, 

Then looking the man squarely in the eyes, 
Peter told him to do the very thing he 
couldn’t do—walk. That which is naturally || 
impossible to us is possible ‘‘in the name of | 
Jesus Christ.’? That temper which gets the | 
better of us is controlled when Christ has it. | 
That proud, unforgiving spirit disappears | 
when Christ comes in. (3) 

Peter did more than tell the man to walk | 
in the name of Jesus. He took him by the 
hand and raised him up. It isn’t enough to 
invite your new neighbor to church and} 
Sunday-school. She feels lonely. ‘Call for 


Then there’s ! 
the girl who is discouraged. Her mother is | 


’ ill. Her father has been long without work. | 
' Her clothes are a bit shabby. 


Life seems | 
hard. Go take her by the hand and raise | 
her up. There is sure to be some needy one 
near us who “in the name of Jesus’”’ can 
be lifted up if he will but look, Remember, 
when we do our best our efforts cannot lift 
them. It is God who takes our words, | 
prayers, lives, and dollars and accomplishes | 
the wonders. (4) 

Whose faith cured the man? Peter evi- | 


‘ denced great faith in Christ, but the man | 


too had faith. He did as he was bidden. 
He expgessed his faith (v. 16) by obe- 
dience. (5) 

What was the result? Did he start off 
hobbling, limping, leaning on Peter? Oh, 
no. Yet many Christians go limping and 
leaning when God intends them to walk and | 
leap in fulness of. strength and joy. God | 
doesn’t do his work by halves, ‘The cure | 
was complete. The fault is not God’s if our | 
Christian life is crippled, but ours, because | 
we do not claim all that God has provided 
for us in Christ. 

Observe that the new life was immediate. 
The moment he claimed all, that moment he 
had all. (6) 

Where did the lame man go? How did he 
go? You say that you would be praising God 
too if he would do wonders like this for you. 
Have you ever praised him that you’ve never 
been lame, but all your life have been able 


Peter, fearing the people would credit him 
with the miracle cure, asserts that all glory is 
due God. Peter wanted the people to take 
their eyes from him and see only Jesus. 

Let us face the question squarely. Is 
there anything crippling our lives? Is our 
Christian life lame? Have we a habit that 
holds us prisoner ? 


"Is there something you have that serves as a 
crutch, 
And without which vou cannot get through ? 
Is there something you have that you can’t 
do without? 
Then, lassie, that something has you. 


* If you have a habit you say you can break, 
And there’s nothing, dear, harder to do, 
And if it still clings to you, grows with your 
rowth, 
Why, lassie, that habit has you. 
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*' Is there something you have that you ought 
to give up 
‘Yo make you more noble and true ? 
Does it lessen your chance for your future 
success ? 
Then, lassie, that something has you."’ 
[Adapted.]} 


‘* No one can help you but Jesus, 
For no one but Jesus knows how. 
He sees all the past and the future, 
And just what the trouble is now.”’ 


- There is nothing that can keep us down 
if we will rise and walk im the name of Jesus 
Christ. 


o 
For Next Week’s Lesson 


Why were Peter and John arrested? 

Why did the priests, captains, and Saddu- 
cees object to the healing of the lame man? 

What was the Sanhedrin ? 

Why were the rulers in a quandary as to 
what to do in the matter? 

What is the meaning of verse 11? Where 
in the Gospels is it quoted ? 

What did Peter and John do after.they 
were discharged ? 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
at 


Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


6s HO is the lamest man you know?”’ 
was teacher’s first question last 
Sunday. 

‘* Jim Jackson,’’ answered Bumps. ‘ He's 
only got one leg.”’ 

‘¢ But he can go on crutches,’’ suggested 
little Carl, ‘‘ and Harry Ford can’t go at 
all, except in a wheel-chair, because his legs 
are dead,”’ 

Then teacher explained that the man in 
to-day’s lesson was as helpless as that, only 
he hadn’t any wheel-chair, and his friends 


| had to carry him ona stretcher, or maybe a 


mattress. 

He called for the story, and I said I’d 
try it.. So I told how they brought this 
lame fellow ,up to the temple gate every 


| ni d left him sitti the sidewalk 
‘ her on Sunday morning, take her by the | eee Se re ee ee 


‘hand and bring her with you. 


holding out his hat for pennies, like the 
cripple that we see sometimes down at Fifth 
and Main. Along came Peter and John, 
and he held out his hat to them. They 
didn’t haveacent, but Peter gave him some- 
thing better than money. He cured him 
through the name of Jesus, so that the lame 


| man got up and just ran and jumped around 


like he was crazy, he was so happy. Of 


| course that brought a big crowd, and Peter 


praached another sermon. 

* «Pucker never told how it came out,’’ 
hollered Bulldog. He had been reading 
over in the next chapter to find the answer 
to his question, so he told that Peter and 
John got arrested, but they didn’t care, for 
a lot more people were converted. 

Mr. Mason asked us to hand in our an- 
swers, and he would read them. Bumps 
and I hadn’t written ours, They were so 
easy we were just going to tell them. So 
we got caught, and had to get our Bibles out 
and write down our answers before we could 
goon. The other fellows say they are going 
to punch us if we hold up the class that way 
again. 

Finally we were ready and teacher began. 
He had us each read our home question 
and he read our answers. 

We found out that the ninth hour was 
three o’clock in the afternoon, It seems 
they had two hours of prayer,—the morning 
one that Peter talked about in last Sunday’s 
lesson, at nine o’clock, and the afternoon 
one at three. 

Bumps missed it bad on his answer. He 
made out it was Solomon’s ‘Temple that was 
called Beautiful in verse 2. ‘Teacher ex- 
plained that Solomon’s Temple was destroyed 
lang before. This was a new temple, mainly 
built by Herod, and it wasn’t the temple 
that was called Beautiful, but the main gate- 
way. Mr. Mason explained that there is no 
description of this gate now, but it probably 
stood at the foot of the steps going up from 
the outside court, and must have been very 
grand. He passed around a stereograph of 
that corner of Jerusalem as it looks to-day, 
and pointed out an archway that he thinks is 
about where the Beautiful Gate stood.) (s) 

My question came next, about alms being 
what you give to poor people. Then Carl 
said Peter and John gave the man healing of 


1 See *‘ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 43 in 
this issue. 





body and soul thr faith in Jesus, and 
that was worth more than all-the inthe 
world, Teacher thinks so too. e quoted 
that verse (Phil. 3: 8) where Paul says he 
counts ere in the world less than 
nothing compared to having Christ, and de- 
clared that to lead a boy to Christ is better 
than giving him a million dollars. 

Bert had written an explanation about 
Selomon’s Porch. It was. a bi 
walk inside the wall of the Temple yard, 
and the was held up  ° big pi that 
they believed were left from Solomon’s 
Temple. (2) 

Fred’s answer gave the main points of 
Peter's sermon, It was about the same 
speech he made at Pentecost. 

Then teacher read what Bulldog had 
written out of the next chapter, how the 
*‘cops’’ ‘pinched’? Peter and John aud 
locked them up over night in the calaboose, 
but they didn’t care because so many **hit 
the trail’? that day that the Jerusalem church 
had five thousand members already. 

Teacher asked us what we supposed it 
was that made such an impression on the 
crowd, and Bumps, said he guessed it must 

ave been the lame man running and jump~- 
ing so. 

**Yes,’’? agreed Mr. Mason, *‘ they saw 
he was really different and knew there must 
have been divine power at work,”’ 

Then he went on to talk about how we 
must make our lives different from the lives 
of boys who are not Christians if we want to 
convince them of the reality of salvation, 
If they see us getting mad, acting mean and 
selfish, forgetting to keep the Sabbath holy, 
and doing just as they do, they"?! say there’s 
nothing in it; but if they see that we are 
really different they will know Christ can 
truly save, Then he prayed that our lives 
might all witness for Christ. 


Questions for next time are: 


Before whom were Peter and John tried? 
(vs. 5-6.) 

What surprised the court? (vs. 13.) 

Who was a witness for Peter and John? 
(vs. 14.) 

What was the court’s decree? (vs. 18.) 

How did Peter and John receive the de- 
cree? (vs, 19-20.) 

What effect did this trial haye on the 
other disciples ?. (vs. 23-31.) 


An Outline of Pucker’s Lesson e 


Beginning. 
The lame man compared to some cripple the 
boys know. 
Teaching. 


‘The lesson story told. 
Home answers read by teacher : 
When was the ninth hour? 
What was it that was called Beautiful? 
Show lesson picture. 
What is meant by alms? 
What did Peter give better than gold ? 
What was Solomon’s Porch ? 
What were the main points in Peter's ser- 
mon ? 
What were the results of Peter’s sermon ? 
Application. 
Salvation better than gold, 
The testimony of a changed life, 
TERRE Haute, IND. 
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Reading the Bible Regularly 


HOSE who have found regular Bible 
reading difficult because of lack of a 
definite plan will be greatly helped by 

the systematic daily readings outlined by 
Miss Etta Konitzky’ Her plan has been 
brought to the attention of the readers of 


The Sunday School Times before, and last }, 


year several hundred readers availed them- 
selves of her suggestion, 

One outline provides for daily readings 
both morning and evening. By following 
this, the whole Bible is completed in one 
year; or the morning and ‘evening readings 
may be used separately, and a two years’ 
course followed. Psatms and Proverbs and 
the New Testament are used for the evening 
readings, while the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment is outlined for morning readings. An- 
other outline provides for single daily read- 
ings in the New Testament only, giving one 
year to the reading. 

This plan is commendable for its simplicity 
and definiteness. The leaflets and cards 
giving the readings to be followed can be 
secured by sending a two-cent stamp to Miss 
Etta Konitzky, 4436 Reisterstown Road, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


covered, 
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Ask Children 
how they like wheat best. 
will all-say, "Give us 
Puffed Wheat." These 
bubbles of wheat are to 


them a confection. 





Ask the Doctor 


He will say that whole 
wheat was never before so 
fitted for food as in Puffed 


Wheat. Every food cell 
is exploded. Digestion is 
easy and complete. 


Ask Yourself 


the best way to serve 
wheat. Look at these ker- 
nels, puffed to eight times 
normal size. Note how airy 
and flaky and crisp. You 
never saw a wheat food so 


delightful. 





Puffed Wheat F<" 12c 
Puffed Rice Ws 15¢ 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 








Puffed Grains are all 
made by Prof. Anderson's 
process. Every food cell is 
exploded by steam. All 
are toasted tit-bits, thin and 
flimsy, with: a most enticing 
flavor. 


All are scientific foods. 
Never before was any cereal » 
so fitted for digestion. There 
are all these reasons why 
ei «a should be largely 


served 1 


in puffed form. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Chicago 


(1180) 
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A Great Song Book 


kling, snappy, inctocentiog, opesinte ng, appealing, effective 
and a this latest and greatest of Rodeheaver productions has 
seta new high-water mark in pel songbook maki: Hundreds 


ing. 
of churches, Sunday schools other religious societies are already 
approval and delight. The 


using itand are tt inte you unbounded 
first to introduce it into your church community will have exercised 


“winning strategy.” 
vee seh for oboe vienna 
has 288 pages, is printed 
pie assey pace aera hace owe ether return ete 
eee Tei 


THE RODEHEAVER CO. 
1077 MONON BLDG., CHICAGO. 627 LIPPINCOTT BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 

















Will You 
Take Hold Now, 
Almost Anywhere, 


And Just LIFT ? 


G You can. 


@, Thousands of others have done so during 
the past year. 


@ And we believe you will, 
@. In just what way? 


@. By doing a very simple act of friendliness 
to eight or ten of your friends who do. not 
yet take The Sunday School Times. 


@. Please, this very day, send us their names 
and addresses, and ask wis to send them The 
Sunday School Times for three weeks with- 
out any expense or obligation at all to you 
or to them. 


@. That will be a lift to your friends, be- 
cause to get acquainted with The Sunday 
School Times will doubtless do for them 
what that acquaintance, we are constantly 
told, has done for others. 


@ It will be a lift to the usefulness of The 
Sunday School Times by helping to extend 
its circulation. 


@ For it is probable that a good many of 
the eight or ten -will not find three weeks’ 
reading of the Times nearly enough. 


NOW, 


@ Some folks have been at it now for thirty 
years or more! 


‘@ There is a lot of cheerful lifting going 


on just now,—has been for some time. 


@ We are sending out anywhere from four 
hundred to fifteen hundred specimen copies 
a day in answer to the veguests of the lifters 
everywhere. 


@ Will you join,—and send the names of 
ten not-vet subscribers to-day? 


@ Thank you! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











' friends down as ‘‘ hopeless,”’ 
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For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp ~~ 








AM very idl to several correspond- 
| ents who have written me of their diffi- 
culties in connection with family prayers. 
These will be taken up in course, but as 
already many of the questions have been 
dealt with’ in these’ notes, ‘it’ will be ‘some 
time before they are touched upon again. 
‘The chief obstacle appears to be ‘* want of 
time.’’ It seems to me the only way out of 
this difficulty is for some rearrangement of 
our domestic plans. In the case of those 
whose lives are hurried, fifteen or twenty 
minutes earlier in the morning would solve 
the problem; but really in the matter of 
punctuality I have written some of my own 
The habit of 
being late has become ingrained. The 
morning is confessedly a difficult time, and 
while that is the time much preferred for this 
exercise, it may be found more convenient 
for the family to gather at some other hour 
of the day. Mr. Spurgeon used to say of a 
church, if you cannot get the people at eight 
o’clock at night, try them at five o’clock in 
the morning. Might not some such revolu- 
tionary measures be advantageous to our 
homes ? 





January 24-30 
Mon.—Acts 3: 1-10. The Lame Man Leaping. 

The apostles had not long to wait before 
the promise of Pentecost was fulfilled. This 
is only one of the **wonders and signs’’ 
done by the aposties, What a singular com- 
bination this is, ‘* leaping and praising God,’’ 
but who can blame the man for so irregular 
conduct when going into the temple? Only 
healed souls know the exuberant joy of sal- 
vation. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for the sons 
of godly parents, One receives almost weekly 
requests from broken-hearted mothers asking 
prayers for sonswho have become drunkards, 
and from others for sons who are wayward 
and ungrateful. This is a sore and heavy 
cross to carry. Let us share the load by 
prayer. 

Tues.—Acts 3: 11-26. In the Name of Jesus. 

‘The Name represents the whole Christ. 
His humanity, his Messiahship, and his di- 
vinity. In that name there slumbers om- 
nipotence, and it is this same Christ who 
made this man strong who will make us 
strong. The link which connects ‘this 
man’’ to ‘*the Name”? is faith, that is the 
man’s trust producing the perfect soundness. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Af Pentecost the 
spirit of accord was present, and this gave 
fitness for the reception of power. . Pray that 
the church of to-day may have restored to it 


| this spirit of unity and love, for God can do 


nothing where there is dissension and dis- 
union, ‘If twoof you shallagree’’ is the 
condition of blessing. 


Wed.—Isa. 35: 1-10. The Lame Shall Leap. 

Sin lames. No man can commit sin with- 
out having its effects felt in the whole realm 
of his manhood. It cripples for the service 
of God and paralyzes all noble activity. 
Christ brings energies into the soul and re- 
stores the drooping spirit. By him ‘the 
blind receive their sight and the lame walk.”’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for your own 
special bit of work that you are doing for 
your Lord. Perhaps your service lies in the 
direction of Sunday-school work, rescue work, 
giving away tracts, or personal dealing. 
Bring it all to the Lord in prayer at the 
family altar, where the home circle may 
have fellowship. 


| Thurs.—Matt. 11: 1-10. 


The Testimony of Jesus’ Works. 

Our Lord is still doing these works amongst 
men. Darkened eyes are being lit with his 
light. Ankle-bones are being strengthened 
by him ; lepers sinking under their own cor- 
ruption are being healed, and the gospel of 
His grace is being preached to the multi- 
tudes. We need no other Christ. He is the 
same for evermore. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray to-day for all 
Mohammedan lands, Already along the 
banks of the Bosphorus the Crescent is paling 
before the Cross, but the power of Mahomet 
ts not easily broken. Lay to heart the great 
need of the Moslem world, and intercede 


| daly until the fetters binding its millions 
| are broken. 





JANUARY 15, 1916 


Fri.—Luke 14 : 7-14. , 
' Consideration for the Needy. 

What a conception of human need this is, 
**The poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind.’? Upon such did our Lord lavish his 
love and spend his strength, The needy are 
always with us, and if we would follow in 
our Saviour’s steps we shall not neglect 
them, and the best help we can give them is 
to preach the gospel to them. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Do we sufficiently 
pray for the poor of our land? There are 
a great many genuinely deserving poor in 
all our cities, and we must cultivate the 
spirit of kindness and charity toward them, 
Pray for a heart big enough to have a prac- 
tical consideration for the needy, oppressed, 
the sorrowing, and the suffering. 


Sat.—Luke 5: 18-26. Jesus Heals a Palsied Man. 

The four men were in dead earnest when 
they brought their palsied friend to the Great 
Physician, and such earnestness was re- 
warded. Weakened muscular force was not 
the man’s chief need. Our Lord dealt with 
the sin which brought the paralysis. ‘he 
Saviour ever works from the center outward, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Jf is very fitting 
on the Jewish Sabbath to pray for ancient 
Israel. Pray that the God-fearing rem- 
nant among the Jews may be increased, and 
that the eyes of all Israel may be opened to 
see the beauties of the Redeemer, who himself 
came of the seed of Abraham, 


Sun.— James 5: 13-20. Christian Helpfulness. 

‘The truest helpfulness would appear from 
our lesson to be that which helps by prayer. 
If the rank and file of Christians did but 
know the power of prayer, they would surely 
devote more time to it, for by it we are help- 
ers together to the Kingdom of God. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Vo doubt each one 
of us ts connected with some circle of be- 
lievers, and if so, that circle has a special 
claim npon our pravers. Pray for your 
minister and all the leaders and workers. 
Pray jor conversious, and for the gquicken- 
ing power of the Spirit to manifest itself. 

New York Ciry. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, January 30, 1916 
Great Foreign Missionaries. 





(2 Cor. 8 : 16-23). 
Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Paul : traveller (2 Cor. 11 : 16-33). 
‘TUES.— Peter: pioneer (Acts Io . 7-23). 


WED.—Barnabas : comforter (Acts 9 : 23- 


3°). 
‘THURS. —Titus : 





organizer (Tit. 1 : 5-16). 
FkI.—John : conqueror (1 John 2 : 11). 
Sat.— Apollos: orator (Acts 18 : 24-28). 








Who is your favorite foreign missionary ? 

What do you think is the greatest need on 
theforeign keia ? 

What might you do for some foreign mission- 
ary? 

HE greatest of all foreign missionaries 
was the Lord Jesus Christ. Whoever 
would like to see the perfect character 

for a foreign missionary and the wisest and 
best methods to use can see them in him and 
his work. The two great lessons which he 
teaches are the supremacy of love and the 
sufficiency of life. Jesus lacked all the 
great resources of influence which men seek 
after to-day. He hadnomoney. Henever 
sought political power. When men tried to 
thrust it upon him he hid himself. He was 
master of all knowledge of human hearts and 
he refused to use his wonderful organizing 
skill. It was enough for him to walk about, 
living and loving among people. That was 
the way he did the mt And when he 
came at the end to the need of giving some- 
thing to complete his task, he gave only him- 
self. There in Jesus we have the picture of 
missionary work in ‘its purest and most 
favorable form. 


< 

After Jesus, Paul was the greatest of 
foreign m&sionaries. His ambition was not 
to build on other men’s foundations, but to 
push out into regions beyond. He traveled 
constantly and yet was ever ready to stay 
in one place if there was an opportunity 
there until the church could be begun, 











LESSON FOR JAN. 30 (Acts 3) 





for Whooping Cough, 
—s Croup, 

Coughs, Bronchitis, 
w 187 Colds, Catarrh. 


use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
tions for which it is recommended, 
safe,effective and drugless togatment. 
Cresolene stops the parox ysms of Whoop- 
Cough and relieves Spas) ic Croup at once. 
tisa to sufferers from asthma. 
The air carrying the Pp aa ats d with 
breath, makes b thes the sore 
throat, and the cough, , assuring restful nights. 
Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications 
carlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in 


is its 36 years of 

successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet, 
For Sale by Druggists 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for t 

irritated throat, Oe | of slippery elm bark, 

age sugar resolene. ‘Ihey can’t harm 

ou. OF your est or from of 10c. in stamps. 
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‘Why the Japanese Count 
Gave His Buddha Rosary 
to a Minnesota Pastor 


He was the Assistant 
Superintendent of all the 
overnment railways of 
) tte ; and he had come 
to America to study the 
qemies 3. Hill system. He 
ound other things here 
with good railroading. 
And he insisted on giving 
away his own mother’s 
parting gift, a Buddha 
rosary that was to keep 
him from all evil. The 
remarkable story of his ex- 

rience in America will 
es published im ‘#he Sun- 
} day School * Sgwece next 

week. 
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Sometimes difficulties constituted his oppor- 
tunity. The harder the field the more deter- 
mined he was to face his opposition (1 Cor. 
16 : 8, 9). How did he find assistants? 
Who were the men and wemen who helped 
him ? What was his method of work? What 
advice did he give his helpers about evangel- 
istic work? .Did he believe that his method 
was efficient and his work a success? (Rom. 
15 : 19; 1 Cor. . : 1-53 9: 21-25; Gal. 2 
9; 2 Tim. 4: 7,8 , 

Apparently in the early church just as to- 
day, it was hard to get all the Christians to 
bear responsibility and to do freely and not 
for money the work of evangelization. The 
eariy missionaries could not find enough 
earnest and unselfish men who would preach 
Cirist for love’s sake. Some wanted pay 
for it and some sought other selfish ends (1 
Peter 5 : 2; Phil. 2 ;: 21). 

% 

Who were-some of the great missionaries 
between the apostles’ time and William 
Carey? St. Patrick, in: the fifth century, 
founded the churchin Ireland. St. Columba, 
iu the sixth century, laid the foundations in 
Scotland. St. Augustine, at the beginning 
of the seventh century, baptized King Ethel- 
bert in England. St. Boniface, the apostle 
of Germany, was‘the great. missionary bea- 
con of the eighth century, and Cyril and 
Methodius in the ninth century cartied the 
Gospel ‘and the Bible to the Slavs. The 
great missionary to the Mohammedans was 
Raymond Lull in the thirteenth century. 

And whom would you select as the great 
modern missionaries? William Carey born 
1761, died 1834, buried in India, who wrote 
his son, ‘* Now, dear William, what do we 
live for but to promote the cause of our dear 
Redeemer in the world ?”’ 
stone, born 1813, died 1873, buried, his heart 
in Africa, his body in Westminster Abbey, 
who wrote “I will place no value on any- 
thing I have or may possess, except in re- 
lation to the Kingdom of Christ.’’ Coleridge 











David. Living- | 
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Patteson, born 1827, died 1871, buried in 
the Pacific Ocean, who loved the South Sea 
Islanders and lived and died for them. 
** How I think of those islands! Hundreds 
of people are crowding upon them, naked, 
armed, with uncouth cries and gestures. 
But they are all my children now, May 
God enable me to do my duty by them.’’ 
And how many more ! 


% 


And in your own church who have been 
the great missionaries? Judson, Clough, 
Gooddell, Blodgett, Hamlin, Thoburn, 
William Taylor, Nevius, Hepburn, Verbeck, 
Yates? And who have been the great mis- 
sionary women ? 

~ 

And who are the great living mission- 

aries? Can you tell of any of them whom 


you know? 
**T belong to God.”’ 


‘* Father make me pure and holy, 
Father make me good ; 
Show us how to love each other 
As we should.”’ 


**T prefer to work on quietly and at peace 
with all. The name is nothing, the real 
results are all.’’ 

‘*So much work, and I can’t do any of it. 
God needs men.”’ 

**The world is full of need and every 
opportunity to help is a duty.” 

New York City. 





[ Children at Home 





Ants That Carry Parasols 
By Effie Egbert 


OITY! toity!’’ said Uncle Ben, 
coming around the corner of the 
house into the garden at the back. 

** What’s all this about? What do I see?”’ 
What he saw was a little girl of seven, in 

a pink sunbonnet, standing at one end of a 

row of feathery green carrots that only a 

week or two before had sprung up through 

the moist dark soil. But hot, indignant 
tears had filled her eyes, and rubbed by her 
soil-stained fingers they had stained her 
face until you could hardly tell that she was 

a little white girl. 

‘*What’s the trouble?’’ Uncle Ben re- 
peated as he came up beside her and took 
one of the dirty little hands in his own. 
** Anybody been hurting my little girl ?’”’ 

‘*T don’t care,’? Hetty answered with a 
fresh burst of tears. ‘‘I don’t see why I 
have to weed this nasty old garden on 
Saturday morning. Saturday’s play day. 
The other little girls don’t have to.”’ 

Uncle Ben gave a whistle. ‘*So that’s 
it,’? he said, sitting down on the back 
porch steps. ‘A little girl who has three 
good meals a day for seven days in the week 
is willing to let somebody else do the work,”’ 

Hetty stopped crying to stare at Uncle 
Ben. 

‘*Come, sit down for a few minutes while 
I tell you of something I saw in Brazil last 
summer,’’ Uncle Ben went on. He moved 
over on the steps, making a place for Hetty 
so that her head would be right in the crook 
of his arm. 

‘* Now,’’ said Uncle Ben by way of begin- 
ning, ‘‘ you know that everything that lives 
has to have food. Plants get food from the 
soil they grow in and from the air. Insects 
feed on plants or otherinsects. The human 
family feeds on a great many things, animal 
and vegetable, including carrots.’’ Uncle 
Ben winked an eye at a little girl as he said 
this. ‘*But all,’’ he went on, ‘have to 
work for it. My story this morning is about 
the parasol ant of Brazil. 

** Yes,’’ he repeated in answer to Hetty’s 
wondering look, ‘‘ants that carry parasols. 
You might be walking along in one of the 
forests down there and see what looks like a 
stream of foliage flowing along in one di- 
rection, Then if you get down and inspect 
this stream closely you will see that it is 
made up of an army of ants, and all the 
pieces of foliage you saw were borne on the 
tops of their heads, and that’s the reason 
they’re called parasolants, These pieces of 
green foliage have been shorn from the mar- 
| gins of leaves by their mandibles. 

** What are mandibles? ”’ inquired Hetty. 

‘* Mandibles are something like jaws. 


‘é 


| These parasol ants have mandibles very much 





like a pair of shears, and they go gy be 
snip, snipping the 7 of leaves, though 
sometimes they. get so busy they take every- 
thing excepting the ribs and petiole.’’ 

Uncle Ben hesitated just a second, and 
Hetty knew what it was for. Whenever he 
used a big word or a new one he always 
gave her a chance to ask what it meant. So, 
of course, she asked. 

** Petiole,” he explained, ‘‘is the stalk 
that joins the Jeaf. to the twig... Sometimes 
these ants go half a mile from their nests to 
get just the kind of leaves they want, They 
like the leaves of citrus trees particularly. 
Just think what a journey of half a mile is 
to a tiny creature like an ant that has to 
crawl every step of the way. Now what do 
you suppose they intend doing with all these 
pieces of leaves they work so hard to get?”’ 

Hetty shook her head. 

‘*They’re going to take them to their 
nests to make a vegetable garden,”’ 

‘*Ants have vegetable gardens?” Hetty 
asked in wide-eyed wonder, 

‘*Ves, They cut the leaves up fine and 
knead them soft with their feet and mandi- 
bles. When they are through with them all 
the tiny cells that make up the leaf have 
been bruised and torn apart, and the whole 
thing worked into a porous; spongy mass. 
That’s their vegetable garden the same as 
this—’’ Uncle Ben waved his hand toward 
the back yard—‘‘is yours; It is really a 
fungus garden, 

** Well, now, in this fungus garden an- 
other species of fungus grows. Fungus 
is something that grows up suddenly like 
mushrooms, mold and the like. ‘The second 
fungus then, that grows in the fungus gar- 
den, is what the ants always keep alive in 
their nests, because it sends out a small 
stalk, and on ‘the top of this stalk is a little 
knob which contains the only food these ants 
have. But they have to tend the clumps 
very carefully, because unless all other fungi, 
the same as weeds, are kept down these 
clumps won’t grow. They’ll just disappear 
and the antsgohungry. A great many kinds 

of mold fungi spring up, just like the weeds 
in your Carrots out there, and they have all 
to be weeded! out’ and ‘kept down. Now, 
here’s the point of my story. Who do you 
suppose does that work? ”’ 
‘ Who?” asked Hetty, excitedly. 

Uncle Ben paused and smiled down at 
Hetty. ‘* The little girl ants do it, It’s 
their job. ‘Ihe parents help too, but every 
little girl among them has to do her share of 
work,’” Uncle Ben’s face grew serious. 
‘*VYes,’’ he continued, ‘these little girl 
ant don’t waste any time crying over their 
weeding.”? He hesitated and looked at 
Hetty. 

The little girl jumped to.her feet and ran 
to the carrots, 

‘*I’m going to weed the whole garden,”’ 
she called back to him. 


Co1.FAx, CAL. 
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Can You Answer. These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


401, What brazen image was first a salvation 
and then a temptation to men? Who 
made it, and who broke it? 

402, Who won a great victory by stretching 
out his hands? 

403. Who was shut up for three days and 
nights in the dark until he learned a 
lesson ? : 

404. Who paid the first -poll-tax mentioned 
in the Bible, and how much was it? 

405. What two kings were put in ‘chains ? 





Answers to Last Werk’s Questions 
396. 
19 : 8). 

Aaron (Exod. 32 : 2-4). 
Naaman ‘(2 Kings’5 : 10), 
his sons (Exod. 30 : 18-21). 

Elijah (1 Kings 19 : 4-7). 

Moses, after speaking with the Lord, 
because the shining of his face affrighted 
the children of Israel (Exod. 34 : 29-33) 
PHILADELPHIA. . 


397: 
398. 


399. 
400. 


' 


Aaron and 


Moses (Exod. 34 :'28), Elijah (1 Kings | 
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Relieves Poor 
Digestion and 
Nerve Strain 


IGESTION and the 

nervous system are in- 
terdependent. For while 
the products of digestion 
nourish the nerve cells, 
the nerves in turn control 
digestion. 


Thus if aught wrongly 
affects either—the nerves 
or the digestive organs— 
the other also must suffer. 


When, for instance, wor- 
ry, overwork or shock in- 
terferes with digestion, the 
resultant lack of nourish- 
ment weakens the nervous 
system, causing nerve- 
strain. This nerve-weak- 
ness then reacts and still 
further disturbs the faulty 
digestion. 


At such times 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD NIG 


is specifically: helpful—first, be- 
cause it is so easily assimilated 
by even an enfeebled digestion, 
and, second, because Sanatogen’s 
chemical union of purest protein 
and organic phosphorus furnishes 
precisely the two elements most 
needed to restore not only the weak- 
ened digestion but the impover- 
ished nerve cells as well. 


This explains why Colonel 
Watterson, the famous American 
editor, was abie to write : 


**[ do not think I could have re- 
covered my vitality, as I have 
done, without this Sanatogen 
operating equally upon the di- 
gestive organs and nerve centers."’ 


And why Hon .Wm. E. Chandler, 
former Secretary of the Navy, wrote: 


**Sanatogen is a pleasant nutriment 
for cases of impaired digestion. It 
strengthens without irritating and 
promotes vitality in feeble folks."’ 


It also explains the striking endorse- 
ment of the medical profession as ex- 
pressed in signed letters from over 21,000 
physicians who have watched the work 
of Sanatogen in countless cases. 


And it gives you the reason why we 
are so confident that Sanatogen can 
help you—when you give it an oppor- 
tunity. 


Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere in three 
sizes, from $1.00 up 


Grand Prise, International Congress of 
Medicine, London 197}. 


Send pe a free copy of “ Nerve Heatth 
Regained.” If you wish to learn more 
about Sanatogen before you use it, write 
for a copy of this booklet, beautifully 
illustrated and comprising facts and 
information of the greatest interest. 
Tear off this as a reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
26-G Irving Place 
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‘TENNESSEE. —Please give me a good 
our Sunday-school. Some of our 
boys leave the school after the lesson period, 
and I believe the closing: exercise is partly re- 
sponsible.—T. L. A. 


HE closing service of a Sunday-school 
should be the most impressive part of 
it, but it should not be long. Fifteen 

minutes is ample, and ff you have but an 
hour, ten minutes is plenty to devote to the 
closing service. Let the music be a little 
uieter. Do not undertake new music at 
this period. Sing perhaps two stanzas of 
some rich hymn that evervbody likes and that 
has in it the upward pull. If reports are 
given, give totals only, so as. not to put too 
many things in the minds of the scholars. 

A very brief closing word by the superin- 
tendent bearing particularly upon the Chris- 
tian life, or ‘perhaps better, the calling for 
one or two memory verses from the Bible, 
might be followed by another closing hymn 
with a prayer and benediction, I would dis- 
miss the school seated, asking everybody to 
remain silent after the benediction, with 
closed eyes and bowed heads, in silent 
prayer for just a minute; then, quietly, let 
the organ or instruments play again the last 
hymn that was sung, which usually should 
be an old standard hymn. If this is played 
softly, it will be a signal for the school to 
disperse, but the very stillness of the moment 
will make it seem very much out of place for 
anybody to leave the room in a boisterous 
way. 

As for boys leaving the school before it is 
over, this should not be permitted, unless 
there is a specific, adequate reason in each 
case, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—I would appreciate very 
much to have you give me’ your opjnion on the 

lities of our Sun hools under ad- 
vaneed methods ; also name a few books that 
will help a superin it to be a little more 
up to date. —W. I. 


HE Sunday-sehool is facing its best days. 
It has gotten its second wind, has 
struck the upward grade, and, while it 
may be said even yet to be somewhat primi- 
tive in its methods, it is far and away ahead 
of anything that we have known for many 
years as to its management and success, It 
is safe to say that the Sunday-school has 
made more progress in the last ten years 
than in the preceding fifty years, ‘lhe 
church is getting a vision of the possibilities 
of the Sunday-school, and with that vision 
has come a great discontent—‘‘a divine dis- 
content,’’ as Lord Macaulay would call it— 
with the old methods of conducting a school, 
Men of affairs are now giving attention to the 
Sunday-school as never before, because it is 
realized, as it has not been realized, that the 
Sunday-school is the church’s richest harvest- 
field. 

The training of teachers, the training of 
superintendents and cther officers, the study 
of the Sunday-school as an institution, the 
introduction of the graded lessons, the train- 


making high-grade work compulsory to all 
who wish to remain as members of the 
school,—all these things are driving the 
slipshod methods of the past to cover. 


faith to believe, and yet they have but just 
begun. Good literature on Sunday-school 
themes is being issued more rapidly to-day 
than on any other department of church 
work, unless it be missions. 

Read ‘*The City Institute,’’ by Athearn 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 75 
cents, postage extra); ** ‘lhe Church School,”’ 
Athearn (Boston: Pilgrim Press, $1); ‘* The 
Sunday School of To-day,’’ Smith (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell, $1.25); ‘* The 
Sunday School at Work,’’ edited by John T. 
Faris (Philadelphia: Presbyterian ° Board, 
$1.25); ‘* The Successful Sunday School 
Superintendent,’’ Weils (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 75 cents); ‘* The Sun- 


Sunday School in Principie and Practise,’’ 
Cope (Revell, $1 net); besides many others 
on specialized lines, treating on the work 
with children, with adults, etc. Your de- 
nominational house and other publishers 
will readily supply you with more than you 
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ing of the school in social service activities, | 
the setting of high standards of scholarship, | 


And | 
the results—well, they are almost beyond our | 


day School and the Teens, Alexander (New | 
York : Associatioa Press, $1); ‘* The Modern 











A 1916 Lesson Help 


- The Acts of the Apostles: Studies in 
Primitive Christianity (By Professor W. H: 
Griffith ‘Thomas, D.D.).—Not @ pass-time 
for the indolent, but rather a manual of di- 
rections for those who have a mind to work, 
has Dr. Griffith Thomas given in this volume. 
The book is not a commentary on the text of 
**The Acts,’’ nor a discussion of its prob- 
lems, nor an application of its truths. All 
these the author leaves to other writers. He 
takes the rdle of a teacher who is assignin 
a task, He gives an analysis of the materi 
round in the Acts, a tabulation of its topics, 
and a statement of its lessons. The student 
may wish, at times, that the bare outlines of 
the book were clothed, that a solution of its 

roblems was attempted, that the practical 
essons were not only named but enforced; 
but there is never a doubt that one who ac- 
complishes the tasks assigned will come to a 
full comprehension of the message and con- 
tents of this most important book. 

The ‘introductory chapter deals with the 
title, author, place, importance, purpose, 
plan, and analysis of the Acts. The second, 
third, and fourth chapters outline studies,to 
be undertaken in tracing, through the book, 
**the historical extension of the Church,”’ 
These are divided, in each section, into those 
which relate to ‘‘ materials to be mastered,’”’ 
** subjects to be studied,’’ and ‘* points. to be 
pondered,’’ These themes are not devel- 
oped, nor discussed, but plainly stated. 

The fifth chapter deals with ‘‘ the spiritual 
expansion of the Church,’’ and contains 
twelve outlines which demand a study of 
the features of primitive church life. In 
chapter six, which treats of ‘*the personal 
element.in the Church,’’ attention is called 
to the more important characters whoselives 
and works are recorded in Acts. The clos- 
ing chapter outlines fourteen studies which 
might be made in connection with the many 
** special topics’’ mentioned in Acts. 

Even a review of these various lines of in- 
vestigation reminds the student of the wide 
multiplicity of important truths and practical 
problems. which the inspired narrative em- 
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Begin the Year 


the new year with the reading of 
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When ordering Professor McKeever’s. 


Every Sunday School Teacher should. resolve to begin 


PROF. WILLIAM A. McKEEVER’S NEW BOOK 


How to Become an 
Efficient Sunday School Teacher 


Professor McKeever, author of those well-known 
books, ‘Training the Boy” and ‘'Training the 
Girl,’’ is a master teacher whose advice will surely 
The scope of his new 


XV. Girlhood and Its 
XVI. ‘The Religion of Youth. 
Part V—The Parents’ Division: 


Prices 


Right 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part One—The Basic Principles 


Al. The Sunday School and Saciety. 


ll, The Place of the Sunday School in Education. 


ll. The Pedagogy of the Sunday School. 
V. The Psychology of Experience. 


Part Two—The Kindergarten Age 


V. The Inventory of the Child. 


VI. ‘The Personality of the ‘Teacher. 
VII. ‘The Workin 
VII1. The Lesson Processes. 


Part Three—The Elementary Grades 


Materials. 


X. Meeting the New Situation. 
X. ‘Traveling with Nature. 


XI. Getting into the Game. 


Il. Effective Bible Teaching. 


Part Four—The Adolescent Problems 


II. The Problem of Sotiability. 
V. Youth and Its A ites. 
dvantages. 


II. The Adult Classes. 

Il. The Young Man’s Point of View. 
X. A Young Woman’s Outlook. 

X. ‘The Men and Women. 


e 12mo, cloth, $1.00 itpaid. 


© Paper, 50 cents net, or postpaid 60 cts. 





book ask for a con of our Big Free Book, 
** How to Buil Up Your é 

of Supplies. 
The three-color cover, with its pictures 
of the world’s greatest Sunday School, is 
awork ofart. It will inspire you with the 
highestideals. It will acquaint you with 
the best that is produced for’ the promo- 
tion of Church and Sunday School work. § 


WHILE THEY LAST 


We will give free with every order fora 
copy of Professor McKeever’s book a 
copy of Croscup’s Synchronic Chart of 
Early Apostolic History, just the aid 
you need to visualize the lessons for 
yourclass. Use the coupon opposite. 
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Gentlemen :—Find enclosed . 
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Early Apostolic History “ 
§ Build Up Your Church and Suaday Se vol 


Cincinnati, O. 
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ver. 
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tild hurch and Sunday School,’’ a Manual of Methods and a Catalogue 
This great catalogue contains sixty-two pages, size 9x12 inches; has 609 illustrations. 


Parone SPECIAL OFFER COUPON oon ue enue 
The Standard Publishing Company 
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1 et ‘How to Become 
§ an Efficient Sunday School Teacher,’’ by William A. 
Also one copy Croscup’s “Synchronic Chart of 
and catalogue entitled “‘ How 


to 





